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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tuose who voted for Brother Harding on the naive 
assumption that he would, or could, make his Adminis- 
tration more representative of the people and more 
amenable to the people’s will than Mr. Wilson had 
done, are now invited to contemplate the make-up of 
his Cabinet. Three or four first-class trust-lawyers, a 
couple of ripping good bankers, one or two reaction- 
ary newspaper-men, and a sprinkling of hacks whose 
appointment represents political debt. The name of 
Mr. Fall, so long distinguished for interest in our rela- 
tions with Mexico, is put up for the portfolio of the 
Interior. Well, men and brethren, there you are! You 
would have a change, and that is the sort of change you 
get. We do not see wherein the new Cabinet promises 
much improvement over the old one, but since we were 
under no illusions in the matter, we are willing to wait 
and see. 


¢ 


Tue new Secretary of State is to have a “free hand.” 
There is hope and a kind of mournful comfort here. 
The thought of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harding col- 
laborating in a tense foreign situation would be hard 
on frazzled nerves. 


In one of his coconut-grove orations, delivered at 
Jacksonville just before the inauguration, Mr. Harding 
spoke out in behalf of a policy which has our support, but 
certainly not his own. In this moment of clairvoyance, 
the new President said, “I would rather have indissoluble 
ties of righteous trade promote international friendship 
than all the compacts ever written in the world.” Generally 
speaking, we agree with this proposition, although we 
should like to delete one word and contradict another. We 
don’t know just what “righteous” trade is, but if it means 
the production of goods where production is easiest and 
cheapest, with a free exchange of the products, we are for 
it. The word “indissoluble” is not so easily disposed of; 
in fact it seems to us to carry a deck-load of hypocrisy and 
flat untruth. Trade-ties are not indissoluble; Mr. Hard- 
ing is enough of a protectionist to know that privilege, 
politics, patriotism, diplomacy and military and naval 
strategy are solvents that melt the economics right out of 
every question of international trade. If we mistake not, 
Mr. Harding has an abundant supply of all these varieties 
of home-brew in his own private cellar 


PRESIDENT WILson picked out Washington’s Birthday as 
an appropriate time to send a special message to the 
Congress, recommending acceptance of a special issue 
of German bonds in payment of Belgium’s debt to us 
of $170 million, or thereabouts. He made an agreement 
with Messrs. Clemenceau and Lloyd George to that 
effect, in June 1919. The idea is that Germany shall 
make this special bond-issue, deliver the bonds to the 
Reparations Commission, which shall deliver them to 
Belgium, which shall deliver them to us; and then Bel- 
gium’s debt to us shall be regarded as cleared. This 
looks to us much like the plan which certain French 
emissaries once proposed, to have us underwrite the 
German indemnity. Suppose Germany defaulted on 
the bonds; what then? No, Mr. Wilson’s scheme im- 
presses us as a poor and compromising way to square 
the obligation, and we hope that the Congress will flatly 
turn down the proposal. “As a marriage-portion,” said 
Mr. Montague Glass’s hero, Mr. Feigenbaum, on the 
eve of his wedding, as he talked over details with his 
prospective father-in-law, “As a marriage-portion, sec- 
ond mortgages is nix.” 


Ir is proposed by Senator Willis that France and Eng- 
land pay their debt to us in islands—West Indies pre- 
ferred. The advantage being that these new posses- 
sions would provide us with more naval bases and we 
would need more navy to protect them with. Ina little 
while and with a little effort we shall be like the nice 
old lady who kept an otherwise useless horse because 
she needed it to go after the oats. 


Tue New York World is givitig space just now to a series 
of articles which are calculated to dry up and blow off the 
tree any love for official France which still lingers in these 
parts. The subject of the articles is the activities of the 
French authorities in the Rhineland, and the tone of them 
is charmingly and very clearly indicated in a statement 
which the correspondent picked up in the course of a 
conversation with a French official. “The Germans tried 
for forty-seven years to Germanize Alsace-Lorraine, and 
they failed. What the Germans could not accomplish in 
forty-seven years, we French have done in two.” The 
correspondent believes that this astonishing bit of cynicism 
overstates the case; but for our own part, we feel that 
it goes not too far, but somewhat in the wrong direction. 


In these two harried provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
deportation on forty-eight hours’ notice, with permission 
to take not more than fifty pounds of baggage, is the 
penalty of pro-Germanism; and yet some of the good citi- 
zens insist upon holding secret meetings, and chanting 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” below their breath with all the 
fervour that used to mark the whispered singing of the 
“Marseillaise,’” under similar circumstances. However 
the World’s correspondent believes that most of the in- 
habitants are comparatively indifferent to both these little 
tunes. They are neither Germans nor Frenchmen; and 
just as the badgering of the Germans did not make them 
French, but only anti-German, so the pestiferous activities 
of French officialdom will make them, not German, but 
simply anti-French. Our guess is that, in so far as these 
people are pro-anything, they are pro-themselves—pro- 
Alsace, pro-Lorraine. What they are sick to death of, 
is not German government or French government, but 
government itself, officious and offensive and everlasting- 
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ly dragooning them into the acceptance of the one type of 
official nationalism or the other, instead of leaving them 
free to blur the boundaries of Kultur by living in natural 
accord with their inheritance and their environment. 


Tue French Foreign Office, like a modern Tom Sawyer, 
sits in the shade and munches apples while Mr. Bainbridge 
Colby plies the whitewash-brush over the activities of 
the Senegalese troops in the occupied portion of Germany. 
According to Mr. Colby, there were never many Sene- 
galese there; those who were there have now been with- 
drawn; they seldom did anything very bad; those who 
did were punished; the stories of outrage originate in 
Berlin, and are largely anti-French propaganda; and the 
agitation in the United States is carried on largely by 
the German-language press. Well, in what press would 
it be likely to be carried on?—in the New York Times, 
the Providence Journal or the Christian Science Monitor? 
Even at that, the New York World is carrying from day 
to day a rousing exhibit of the doings in the occupied 
area. Not having first-hand knowledge of the behaviour 
of the Senegalese, we arrive at our own provisional con- 
clusions by a sort of calculus of probabilities. We know 
the French Foreign Office and we know our State Depart- 
ment, and have never as much as once known them to 
tell the truth about a matter of this kind; hence we should 
say that any statement which they make in the premises 
is entitled to instant and unqualified acceptance as a lie. 
We also know Mr. E. D. Morel, Mr. Lansbury, and several 
others of those who vouch for the version carried by the 
German-language press, and have never had reason to 
doubt their word in respect of any statement they have 
published. Therefore, in any question of veracity, we 
confess to a strong predisposition. 


Tue French nationalist press appears to be openly ad- 
vocating extensive propaganda in this country. L’In- 
transigeant is reported to have published recently an edi- 
torial calling upon ex-Premier Clemenceau to undertake 
a speaking-tour of this country for the purpose of reviving 
our waning interest in French affairs. M. Bailly waxes 
eloquent over his conception of the Tiger—whose prestige 
in this country he imagines to be undiminished—in the 
new role of “apostle of a national cause, a propagandist 
who could make our friends understand the necessity of 
remaining faithful to us and of not renouncing their 
magnificent participation in victory.” This is very well 
put, but its effectiveness is somewhat diminished, as far 
at least as we are concerned, by the moment of its utter- 
ance. At this season the Ides of March is uppermost in 
our mind: we are very busy figuring out the amount of 
our income-tax, and our prevailing impression is that 
victory was considerably more magnificent than profitable. 
We doubt that at this present season even the Tiger him- 
self could persuade us that our share therein had so far 
been anything more than a frozen credit. 


THE State Department may not know much, but it does 
know the pet prejudices of its public. It got out a state- 
ment the other day, showing that in the last three years 
the population of Petrograd has decreased seventy-one 
per cent and the population of Moscow has decreased 
fifty per cent. Our public has the insane notion, dis- 
tinctly traceable to the protectionist principle, that the 
growth of large cities is prima-facie evidence of pros- 
perity. Hence nothing could damage the record of the 
Soviet Government more than the showing contained in 
this statement. From the point of view of common sense, 
however, everything depends on the reasons for this fall- 
ing-off of population. If the decrease be due to plague, 
pestilence and famine, or if the peculiar activities of the 
Soviet Government have rendered the conditions of city 
life intolerable, that is one thing. It may be due, how- 
ever—mind, we say distinctly may be, because we know 
almost nothing about the facts in the case, which is only 
a little more than the State Department itself knows— 
it may be due to a rational and beneficent redistribution of 
Russia’s population. Russia now offers pretty good in- 
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ducements to leave the city and go out on the land; and 
the land around Moscow, especially to the southward, is 
rather inviting. Should it turn out that the cities are 
being thinned of a mere economic surplus which is going 
out on the land, we do not think that Russia is much to 
be pitied or that the conditions which bring about this 
exodus are much to be deplored. 


For after all, while it is an exhilarating thing to watch 
the cities grow, one has to remember that man is a land- 


animal; he has to have about three squares per day in 


order to keep going. Those three squares come from the 
land; and in order for man to have them, somebody has 
to produce them. 
natural limitation put upon city-growth, a sort of natural 
ratio obtaining between city-population and rural popula- 
tion, if a country as a whole, or a world as a whole, is to 
prosper. Just suppose, since it does no harm to suppose 
things, that the Soviet Government is smarter than our 
State Department thinks it is, and that Russia is in conse- 
quence roughly working down to that ratio. Well, then, 
how easily we can imagine M. Chicherin chuckling as he 
issues from his State Department a little bundle of stat- 
istics about the relation of city-population to rural popu- 
lation in the United States. He could point out that in 
1820, the great majority of our population was engaged 
in agriculture, whereas now so small a proportion is en- 
gaged in it that our city-growth has risen to something 
over fifty-three per cent of our total population. He 
could also tell the story of the rise in farm-land values, 
and set forth in a few brief and striking phrases its effect 
on the distribution of population. There really is no end 
to what he might do if he thought it worth while. He 
might work the subject up into a little monograph, and 
then get out a de luxe copy with “Friendship’s Offering” 
hand-tooled on the cover, and present it with his compli- 
ments to Mr. Harding’s new Secretary of Agriculture. 


In a speech before the Sons of the Revolution, ex-Senator 
Beveridge made the naive suggestion that England and 
France repay part of their debt to us by ceding their pos- 
sessions in Central America and the Caribbean. Why 
should they do this? They have the money; we have the 
experience: and as far as one can see, that is the end of 
the dismal story. But while Mr. Beveridge is a little 
childlike and bland upon this point, he is mightily worth 
listening to when he speaks of the warning of George 
Washington against passionate attachments for some na- 
tions and inveterate antipathies to others. He says: 
“Swarms of foreign propagandists are creeping over 
America delivering lectures, preaching sermons, giving 
interviews, writing articles, cajoling those deemed influen- 
tial with American public sentiment. They infest Amer- 
ican journalism, are invading American universities, have 
captured a section of that small but potent group called 
American society, many of whose members seek recog- 


nition in foreign capitals and sometimes become blind to | 


the interests of their country. School histories have been 
written for our children which not only misstate vital 
facts but actually set forth as historical truths recent 
European views of the origin, nature and mission of the 
United States.” 


Mr. BEveRInGE is right about this. This country is the 
fat boy of the world, and it will have to pay. The object 
is now to get it to pay without squealing or showing fight, 
and to keep its hulking shoulders staunchly under the 
yoke of privilege. Our notion is that our late associates 
in saving civilization may succeed. Propaganda costs 
less than large-scale war, and language-monopoly helps 
the British with us greatly. The British beat the Ger- 
mans hollow in the race to capture this country’s senti- 
ment, but they find it fearfully up-hill work to beat the 
Irish; because the Irish have the native use of the 
English language, as we have, and the Germans have 
not. The collision of interests over oil, shipping and 
the like, makes war appear inevitable, as no doubt in 
the long run it is; and Mr. Colby’s little billet-doux to 


Hence there seems to be a certain 
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the League of Nations protesting against the mandate 
over the island of Yap makes it appear close at hand. 
We doubt its nearness, however, for we do not think 
our late allies are quite in shape to take it on. The 
British Government especially has always been notori- 
ously a sure-thing gambler in the matter of war, and 
we think may quite safely be trusted to remain such; 
hence things would needs look blacker than they do 
before we would expect anything actually to happen. 
Meanwhile, obviously, propaganda is worth a good long 
try; and there can be no doubt that it is getting one. 


For repressive measures of all kinds the record of the 
.Commonwealth of Kansas is second to none; which, in 
this land of liberty in the year A. D. 1921, is saying a 
good deal. It was to be expected therefore, that Kansan 
officialdom would perform in a thoroughgoing and com- 
petent manner its share of the nation-wide campaign 
against organized labour; and Kansan officialdom has be- 
haved in the best Kansan tradition. The Kansan idea 
where labour is concerned seems to be that if a little co- 
ercion is good, more is better; hence the attempt to com- 
pel organized labour to bring its trotibles before the notor- 
ious Industrial Court; hence, also, the development of 
government-by-injunction to its highest and most useful 
form, the permanent injunction. Being men, the Kansan 
miners have shown fight, with the result that President 
Howat and Vice-President Dorchy of the Kansas District 
of the United Mine Workers have lately been kept very 
busy finding bail. They have been convicted of violating 
Justice Curran’s permanent anti-strike injunction, and 
accused of violating the industrial-court law. Meanwhile, 
out in the coal-fields a strike goes on, in open defiance 
alike of law and of injunction. 


Ir will take, as Mr. Howat says, something more than 
injunctions and industrial-court laws to stop strikes. The 
most compelling means, probably, would be economic 
pressure, and this, unfortunately for labour, the employ- 
ers are in a position to use, through the creation of a 
labour-surplus. In normal times, under the present eco- 
nomic dispensation, they may always handle a particularly 
awkward labour-situation in this way, and that they will 
unhesitatingly do so, with a degree of co-operation which 
would do credit to any labour-union, has been clearly 
demonstrated in the present open-shop movement. The 
high tariffs to which the incoming Administration is 
committed will, of course, be a powerful aid in this direc- 
tion: American employers may discipline their workers 
at will without any danger of having the domestic mar- 
kets pre-empted by foreign competitors while they are 
doing so; and scarcity of supplies due to any curtail- 
ment of production caused by labour-difficulties would be 
to the employers’ advantage in two ways: it would raise 
prices and profits, and it would operate powerfully to 
discredit organized labour in the eyes of the public. 


Ir the representatives of the national and international 
labour-unions who met recently at Washington in extraor- 
dinary conference had\ any knowledge of these things 
they were careful to give no sign of it. The conference, 
under the guidance of the inevitable Mr. Gompers, stuck 
to trade-union issues and political methods. It gave 
notice of an elaborate plan of legislative action, to be 
undertaken under the new Administration; and arranged 
for a million dollars’ worth of publicity in defence of 
labour’s side of the open-shop war. The legislative pro- 
gramme, as stich things go, is good enough; it has some 
excellent points to recommend it: for instance, the aboli- 
tion of government by injunction. But there is little 
reason to suppose that the attitude of the new Congress 
will be other than that of ill concealed hostility; organ- 
ized labour, therefore, may be said to stand about as much 
chance of congressional aid as the Sinn Feiners would 
stand of getting through the House of Commons a bill 
for the recognition of the Irish Republic. In short, the 
measures proposed by Mr. Gompers’s conference seem 
likely to cost a good deal more than they will come to. 


Mr. Hoover’s acceptance of a place in the Cabinet is, so 
his liberal supporters say, a matter of greatest moment 
to all men everywhere. If these generous terms include 
Russia and the Russians, it may be worth while to call 
attention here to a statement made by Mr. Hoover in a 
letter dated 14 January, 1921, and addressed to Dr. J. L. 
Magnes of New York City. “I do not believe” says Mr. 
Hoover, “that there is any place in the world where the 
suffering of children is greater than in Bolshevik Russia, 
due, in fact, to Bolshevism itself. . I would call your 
attention to the fact established by the State Department 
that so far as the United States is concerned nothing pre- 
vents the Bolshevik Government from devoting their gold 
to the purchase of American milk for their children in 
preference to distributing it abroad to delude the world 
and create bloodshed.” When Mr. Hoover said this, he 
was, of course, mistaken as to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the circulation of Soviet gold in the United 
States, for any purpose whatever. We shall not be 
obliged to argue this point, for most of our readers al- 
ready know that the Treasury Department has refused, 
and still refuses to grant any facilities for the assaying 
of this metal. But what we are hoping for now—and not 
half believing—is that Messrs. Harding, Hoover and 
Hughes will get together and fix things so that the facts 
will catch up with Mr. Hoover’s statement. It ought not 
to be a difficult task, and if it is actually accomplished, 
the Bolsheviki can hardly use the milk they buy, or the 
gold they buy it with, for propagandist purposes. 


Like their brothers in other lands, Englishmen are face 
to face with the choice of plenty of houses by new 
methods, or few houses by the old methods, i. e., at high 
cost, because of excessive profits paid on the piled-up 
increments of the past; but, again, like the humble 
dwellers in all countries, very few Englishmen seem to 
realize that this is the alternative that faces them. They 
seem not to have guessed that the recent resignation of 
Mr. Stephen Easton from his position as Government 
Director of Production of Housing, made as a protest 
against the recognition of the Building Guilds, is the 
signal for a political movement designed to give the 
Guilds what Mr. Lloyd George would probably call a 
knock-out blow. The Guilds are proving that houses can 
be built more cheaply than by the old method. It seems a 
desirable thing to do, but do pzans of gratitude shatter 
the welkin? “Not at all. The Ministry of Health sud- 
denly announces that all Guild-contracts must be revised. 
It is all very hard to understand from the viewpoint of 
citizens who need houses. But if we repair to that 
vantage-ground whence men survey the necessities of 
their fellows and then proceed to make money out of 
supplying them, understanding will dwell in our hearts 
as by a magic visitation. Fortunately, the Guildsmen in 
their struggle with the Government are backed by the 
trade unions, and so far the Ministry of Health has not 
revised the contracts! Also, the Manchester Guild an- 
nounces that its scheme for full-time pay, good weather 
and bad, six days a week, has involved payments for lost 
time which amount to only one per cent on the wages 
paid during the same period. The Guildsmen have not 
wholly solved the problem of dodging those piled-up in- 
crements and the vast rent demanded on them, but their 
principles, universally applied, might come near to a 
solution, which of course makes them annoying to have 
around. 
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LOPICS OR. EieD AY. 
NAVAL HOLIDAYS. 


Tuis is not the first time in recent history that the air 
has been filled with talk about a ‘‘naval holiday.” On 
the last occasion, in 1913, just ten months before the 
outbreak of the great war, Mr. Winston Churchill, in 
his capacity as head of the British Admiralty, delivered 
a spéech on the naval strength of the European Powers 
in which he said: 

You will remember the proposals which I made in intro- 
ducing the Navy Estimates of this year for what has been 
called a ‘naval holiday.’ ... Our relations with Germany have 
greatly improved without the loss of our friendships with 
other countries. The moment, therefore, is not unfavourable 
for taking up the friendly reference to the question of a naval 
holiday which is to be found in the German Chancellor’s 
speech. . . . Now we say, while there is plenty of time, in all 
friendship and sincerity to our great neighbour Germany: ‘li 
you will put off beginning your two ships for twelve months 
from the ordinary date when you would have begun them, we 
will put off beginning our four ships, in absolute good faith, 
for exactly the same period. That would mean that there 
would be a complete holiday for one year so far as big ships 
are concerned between Great Britain and Germany. There 
would be a saving, spread over three years, of nearly six 
millions to this country, and the relative strength of the two 
countries would be unchanged. 


Now it is not an unprofitable exercise in these days 
to examine the conditions under which the spokesman 
for the British Government made this proposal, ap- 
parently so fair and reasonable. First of all, British 
naval expenditure then as now, had reached the break- 
ing point; and the British taxpayer then as now, was 
growing restive. But there were other and deeper 
reasons for the proposal—the secret naval and military 
plans of the Entente had been fully worked out and 
agreed upon. Among other incontrovertible testimony, 
Sazonov’s letters to the Tsar are explicit on this point. 

A glance at the British White Paper of 1914, giving 
the annual expenditure of the Great Powers on new 
naval construction, shows clearly the state of affairs 
when Mr. Churchill brought forward his proposal. 


Great Britain France Russia Germany 
EQOO MER ee hee ts £11,076,551 £ 4,517,766 £1,758,487 £10,177,062 
TOTO GN eines 14,755,289 4,977,682 1,424,013 11,392,856 
EOLE tne ceo 15,148,171 5,876,659 3,216,396 11,710,859 
Pee) COAL ARNOHS 16,132,558 7,114,876 6,897,580 11,491,187 
HOLS fae tclcig'y cnt 16,883,875 8,893,064 12,082,516 11,010,883 


There are, however, other figures to be considered if 
an impartial judgment is to be formed in this matter: 
namely, the figures showing the gross naval expendi- 
ture and the expenditure on new construction of the 
Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance in the year 
preceding the outbreak of the war. 


Gross NavaLt EXPENDITURES, 1913 


(iveat Britain sas\shisceee £49,625,636 Germany Pee Re rit £23,030,633 
WLANCE y eaisewces sees 21,292,422 AMISUEIG adits seotcnania rons 753325703 
RUBS IAs ris neck esicas sic 25,392,784 Utaliy: 2 av ciats cesta selects 13,333,762 
Triple Entente ......... £96,310,842 Triple Alliance ........ £ 43,697,098 
New Construction, 1913 
Great Britain’ saesacdesn £ 16,883,875 Germany’ ah cennes sanar eos £11,010,883 
PRAHCE LS a one viedo eons 8,893,064 SS INS oa bu care neeiK es 3,288,037 
RUSS1a oases gee cisiein's one 12,002,510) 0 LtAlY: wastasessciaisenteatsels st 3,933,000 
Triple Entente ........ £37,859,455 Triple Alliance ........ £18,232,820 


Italy’s naval expenditure, of course, did not give 
much aid and comfort to her partners in the Alliance, 
because they knew well enough that her thrifty 
diplomatists had already bound her to France by a 
secret naval treaty which would prevent her from 
taking part in a war against the Entente. 

In a word then, the amiable suggestion of a “naval 
holiday” was merely another case of heads, I win; 
tails, you lose. How could it be expected that the 


German Admiralty would entertain the idea as long 
as Britain’s allies, France and Russia, were increasing 
their naval expenditures by leaps and bounds? No 
one knew better than Mr. Churchill that the German 
Government would not even consider the suggestion 
to cease building unless the building plans of France 
and Russia were checked as well as Britain’s. Indeed 
the attitude of Germany at that time is accurately re- 
flected in an official report from Berlin to M. Pichon, 
then French Minister of Foreign Affairs; which 
makes it pretty plain why the proposal for a holiday 
received such scant attention at German hands. 

It is hardly likely that Germany will take the risk if France 
can make it clear to the world that the Entente Cordiale and 
the Russian Alliance are not merely diplomatic fictions but 
realities which exist and will make themselves felt. The), 
English fleet inspires a wholesome terror—No. 5, French 
Yellow Book. 

It would not be amiss if those who are now talking 
so easily about the notion of an Anglo-American naval 
holiday would take a backward glance at the naval 
expansion of the great Powers from 1887 when the 
German imperialists first raised the cry for colonies. 


Gross NavaL ExpENDITURES, 1887 


France Russia 
£8,452,000 £4,352,000 


Germany 
£4,179,000 


Great Britain 
£12,375,000 


A few years later the Franco-Russian Alliance was 
consummated, and England began at once to build 
against the combination; and Germany also took what 
are pleasantly called “precautionary measures.” 


Gross Navat EXpeNnbDITURES, 1897 


France Russia 
£10,444,000 £6,239,000 


Germany 
£6,467,000 


Great Britain 
£21,972,000 


After the Boer War, in 1904, the year in which the 
Anglo-French agreement was signed, the figures for 
gross expenditure were: 


Germany 
£11,659,000 


Russia 
£12,072,381 


France 
£12,517,143 


Great Britain 
£42,431,000 


Let us now glance at what was happening in Ger- 
many. The German Fleet Law was laid down in 1905 
(the year after the publication of the Anglo-French 
agreement), and was amended in 1906, and 1908. At 
the time of the second amendment the navies of the 
first three Powers were as follows: 


Battleships Armoured Cruisers Destroyers 
Great Britany madden cs 57 34 142 
Branice Joe iteiwsipldierrtsistslaiaaiee teriaoiia 21 19 48 
Getinany isc onteeetnomenmensiine 22 8 61 


So the fateful year was ushered in and the race for 
naval supremacy reached its disastrous end. The 
moral of the whole miserable story, in our view, is 
something like this: That no one suggests a naval 
holiday unless it is quite convenient to have one, and 
that the road to war is paved with preparedness. But 
moral or no moral, we should like to suggest to those 
who are interested in the present agitation for an 
Anglo-American naval holiday that they would do well 
to study very thoroughly the motives which underlay 
the last proposal, the reasons why it came to naught, 
and how dire were the consequences of turning nations 
of men into nations of jingoes cowering behind 
dreadnaughts. 


A FISCAL OBJECT-LESSON. 


AccorDING to Michelet, the land is the French peas- 
ant’s mistress; and possibly this sentimental point 
of view partly accounts for the French proprietor’s 
dislike of taxation. There is a complete consensus 
of authority that mistresses are in themselves a suf- 
ficiently expensive luxury, and probably in France 
as elsewhere, human nature resents being taxed on 
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them. Even in the United States, they have some- 
how managed to escape the devastating impost laid 
upon luxuries by the last Congress. Possibly this 
exemption was roughly correlated in the mind of 
the Congress with the $2000 exemption accorded 
under the income-tax law for the maintenance of 
what is sometimes called in the French vernacular 
a légitime. But without pursuing this delicate mat- 
ter too far, the land is the apple of the French peas- 
ant’s eye, and he thinks he has done quite enough 
in submitting to its capricious exactions without 
having to listen to any talk about taxation. 

The state of things which nearly a year ago this 

paper foresaw as coming in France, appears now 
to have arrived. On 21 April, 1920, we published 
the statement of the French Minister of Finance that 
the total of. governmental expenses for 1920 would 
come to more than fifty billion francs, with a deficit 
of eight billion francs; and on this we commented 
as follows: 
_ The French Government is brought squarely up to the 
necessity which it has dodged so long, of taxing its horde of 
small-holding landed proprietors. But these, as everywhere, 
are the backbone of Toryism and their exemption has so far 
purchased the Government’s immunity from revolution. Hence 
it is highly hazardous to stir them up, and yet the Govern- 
ment must somehow have the money. One can not sufficiently 
admire the splendid intrepidity of a man who would take the 
portfolio of French finance under these circumstances. 

Within the past ten days, it seems, some news- 
paper correspondents have stumbled upon this fact, 
and are putting it forward as a considerable find. 
One dispatch announces that the small-holding pro- 
prietors, with their dependents, make up between 
sixty and seventy per cent of the population—which 
is a conservative estimate—and are in the saddle. 
Yes, but who else was ever in the saddle since the 
French land-policy was put in force? The same 
dispatch quotes with approval Judge Gary’s re- 
mark that France is a country of order, and at- 
tributes the “fixed centre of gravity” to the presence 
of this body of small-holding proprietors. Well, 
rather. Where you have seventy per cent of a 
population settled in small holdings, there you will 
find Judge Gary’s kind of order fixed and estab- 
lished in secula seculorum, Amen—as long as you 
do not tax them. You may safely bet on that. 

Judge Gary’s notion of order may be a very good 
one, but like other good things, it can be overdone; 
and in France just now it seems in a way to be 
overdone. To keep France up to Judge Gary’s 
standard of order—to keep her up, that is, to the 
high mark of intransigence and Toryism which 
meets Judge Gary’s requirements—these small- 
holding proprietors must remain untaxed; but un- 
less they be taxed, France can not get on at all. 
That is the agreeable pickle that our erstwhile 
Socialist brother Briand is simmering in. The 
small-holding proprietors tell M. Briand to get the 
money out of Germany; M. Briand accordingly 
makes demand for a thundering indemnity; Ger- 
many looks the other way, slaps her pockets with 
Teutonic phlegm, and whistles. Meanwhile there 
are ten or fifteen billion francs extra to the national 
income which have to be raised annually from 
French resources for pensions and reparations; 
the chance of loans, according to the writers on 
finance, grows slimmer and slimmer; and there you 
are! 

Now, too, the French commercial and financial 
interests, the men of business and the bankers, are 
beginning to balk in the traces and call attention to 
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the privileged position of the small-holding propri- 
etors. Another dispatch, quoting from the Petit Bleu, 
says: 

Farmers have made immense profits during the war, but 
there is no record of any of them paying the war-profit tax. 
The income-tax and the one per cent on gross turnover they 
‘practically never pay. . . . The agricultural interests are so 
strong politically as to make reform of the fiscal laws impos- 
sible. For the same reason, little pressure can be brought 
upon them with respect to unpaid taxes. Business men, 
financiers and industrialists now feel that this state of affairs 
is strangling the country, and are beginning to demand that 
something be done to make the farmers understand that 
they must share its ill effects sooner or later. 

When the business men, financiers and industrial- 
ists succeed in this adventurous enterprise, we 
hope that M. Briand will cable us at our expense. 

The fiscal condition of France is in some im- 
portant respects an object-lesson to the United 
States. The picture of it should be kept in mind 
when one reads, as everyone should read, the ex- 
cellent article of Mr. Thomas W. Lamont in the 
current Harper's Magazine. One can see without 
trouble, in perusing this article, which side Mr. 
Lamont’s own bread is buttered on. One need not, 
as indeed one probably could not, at least not with- 
out stimulants now contraband, imagine Mr. La- 
mont as writing disinterestedly in behalf of the 
public welfare. But the coincidence of the public 
welfare with Mr. Lamont’s own interest, while 
probably fortuitous, is quite real; and hence one 
may recommend unreservedly his observations on 
the tariff and on the incidence of the income-tax. 
He no doubt voices a general dissatisfaction on the 
part of our business men, financiers and industrial- 
ists, somewhat like that prevailing in the same 
classes in France; and he is wholly right. For in- 
stance, he cites the fact that the Treasury returns 
for 1917 show only $806 million represented by per- 
sonal incomes from agriculture; whereas the gross 
value of farm-products for that year is officially esti- 
mated at more than $19 billion. We have often said 
that if there is any way to make a farmer pay an 
income-tax, we do not know what it is; and neither, 
as Mr. Lamont points out, did Alexander Hamilton. 

Adversity like politics, which is only another 
name for adversity, makes strange bedfellows. We 
do not see why the bona-fide industrialist, the man 
of commerce and the bona-fide banker, the banker 
who accepts, say, the National City Bank’s primary 
definition of banking, do not recognize the radical 
as their best friend. After their experience with the 
liberalism of Mr. Wilson and his Administration, 
we should think they might go at least as far as 
to be willing to listen to the radical and give his 
proposals a fair and disinterested hearing. The 
radical has only two suggestions in the present 
emergency. First, absolute freedom of trade. Well, 
nearly everybody is for free trade nowadays. Three 
years ago, who would have thought that so many 
of us would now be bending a docile and listening 
ear to that doctrine? Second, absolute freedom of 
production through the confiscation of, economic 
rent. If that sounds a little startling and imprac- 
tical now, so did free trade until the war came along 
and gave us an unescapable practical example of 
what tariffs really do. The industrialist, the man 
of commerce and the banker have had such hard 
jolts of one kind and another that they ought to 
be pretty nearly shock-proof by this time; so why 
might they not take a sporting chance at the rad- 
ical’s proposals and see what is actually in them? 
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Hospitality towards ideas is, generally speaking, 
not a bad thing; and if our friends exercised it 
towards the radical’s ideas, who knows but they 
might find that they had been entertaining angels 
unawares? 


THE WAY OF THE ENGINEER. 


From those who are informed on such matters we 
learn that the I. W. W. has lately decided to scrap 
entirely its “defensive” tactics, and to stop its prop- 
aganda about the solidarity of the workers, and, in- 
stead of these activities, to make an intensive study 
of the technical problems of production. In a word, 
it proposes to approach the whole problem of pro- 
duction and distribution as a problem in mechanical 
engineering, thus neatly side-stepping the vexed 
questions of wealth, ownership and politics. The 
leaders of the I. W. W. appear to be arguing some- 
thing in this wise: the problem of the water-supply 
for American cities has been met with a fair meas- 
ure of success which has been due for the most 
part to the fact that work has been done by en- 
gineers who have dealt with it as an engineering 
problem pure and simple. Again, argue the I. W. 
W., are not American bridges among the best in 
the world, and is this not due to the fact that bridge- 
construction must perforce be handled by en- 
gineers? Of course, there has been graft and cor- 
ruption to some extent in these activities, but this 
has been the result of the intrusion of politicians 
into the province of the engineer. For, as an en- 
gineer, the bridge-builder concerns himself  pri- 
marily with the fitness of his material for its special 
purpose, and not with its cost; and, as a constructor 
of a water-supply system, he thinks only of the city 
as a whole and not of how he may ‘provide the par- 
ticular section in which he lives with an extra high 
pressure. The large outstanding human needs, of 
any country, are roughly calculable in terms of so 
much food, clothing, shelter and recreation. Why 
can not these needs, and the ways and means of 
properly meeting them be regarded solely as prob- 
lems in mechanical engineering? 

The practical implications of this change of front 
on the part of the I. W. W. do not here concern us 
—it is rumoured that the organization plans to 
stage a demonstration by the unemployed who are 
to demand the right to produce, i.e., the right to 
work—but the implications of the change in temper 
of these dispossessed and landless men are indeed 
significant and important. 

Broadly speaking, this change in tactics repre- 
sents a revolt on the part of masses of workingmen 
and women against what they are coming to regard 
as the inevitable futility of politics and political 
action. To be sure, the I. W. W. from its begin- 
nings has notoriously had little faith in parliamen- 
tarianism, yet it has developed a special political 
jargon of its own, believing ardently in propaganda, 
and preaching a form of class-consciousness that 
would inevitably find some form of political ex- 
pression. Furthermore, the organization, like other 
organizations and especially like certain of the labour- 
unions, has developed certain broad political char- 
acteristics—the question of leadership and party 
dominance, for instance, that desire for power 
which is the characteristic sign of politics qua poli- 
tics, just as the desire for co-operation in overcom- 
ing a definite problem is the characteristic sign of 
engineering. Not merely their salutary experiences 


during the war-period, but their experiences within 
their own organization seem to have made the I. W. 
W. and “left-wing” labour-unions generally, very 
ready to slough off all traces of political theorizing 
for the more exhilarating impersonal thinking of 
direct scientific thought and action. After all, we 
know nothing more depressing than the atmosphere 
of stale ideological dogmatism that pervades the 
conventional Socialist local meeting; fortunately, 
the more advanced and realistic of the workers have 
always been ready to let it alone. To-day they seem 
to be wanting to put it behind them completely. 

This remarkable volte-face on the part of advanced 
labour-leaders represents a determination to attack 
in an entirely fresh spirit the problem of bringing 
about a better economic order. It is ap outcropping, 
in a rather unexpected place, of what professional 
philosophers term the functional method. For ex- 
ample, consider the abstract question of ownership 
of a factory. The socialist has his formula ready- 
made; we all know it—public ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means of production. That is, 
we have first to find an answer to what is really a 
metaphysical question—who owns the © factory— 
and the other benefits will be added unto us. But 
to the radicals who are facing the problem in a 
new spirit, such a question is as metaphysical as 
the question whether all objects are ideas in the 
mind of God or are just configurations of matter 
and energy. To the engineer, the question of own- 
ership is of no relevancy. He thinks of the factory 
only in terms of what it can do: its efficiency, its 
relation to other factories, the quality and quan- 
tity of labour that is required to run it, and so on. 
As far as the question of production and distribu- 
tion of commodities goes, the engineer is not in- 
terested in who owns the factory; it is the use to 
which the factory is put that interests him. A dis- 
tinguished anticipator of the functional method 
once said he did not care who made the laws, pro- 
vided he was allowed to administer them. Sim- 
ilarly to-day, the more realistically-minded workers 
are practically saying: We don’t care who owns the 
land or the factories or the railways as long as we 
are allowed to use them without interference. 

For this is the gist of the new tactics: once get 
attention concentrated on the chief problem, the 
production and distribution of goods for the whole 


community on a scientific plan; once get attention 


concentrated on the use to which land and capital 
and goods are economically fitted, and then it will 
be seen that political questions, questions of own- 
ership and the like, will appear in their true light 
as so many interferences with the proper function- 
ing of land and capital and goods. This is “bor- 
ing from within” with a vengeance; it gets after the 
notion of property rights not by shrieking loudly 
at their abuse and by so doing attributing to them 
a false importance, but by simply ignoring them 
altogether and concentrating on the central prob- 
lem, thus showing how incidental and consequently 
how trivial they really are. This is surely a far 
more adroit method of attempting to subvert the 
present economic order than the conventional one 
of making a frontal attack upon it. It shows also 
a realistic appreciation of American habits of 
thought. These leaders seem to suspect that if 
ever there is a real revolution in this country, it 
will come when the masses of the people are not 
thinking about it, or when, at all events, they have 
been induced to look the other way. 
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Yet perhaps a still deeper reason underlies this 
new method of approach. It is difficult to overstate 
the contempt which the average workingman feels 
for propaganda since the late war; and this is true 
even when he is the unconscious victim of new 
doses of it. Living in the practical labour-world 
of industry and agriculture, and not in the bour- 
geois dream-world of newspaper mythology, the 
workers are not content to let this contempt of 
theirs degenerate into mere suspicion. They are 
determined to get a fresh deal of the cards. They 
want to be able to tackle the problem of economic 
betterment without any of the distractions of the 
professors of religion, or politics, or economics. 
They want to go straight to the heart of the prob- 
lem. They are coming to see in science and in me- 
chanical engineering the two outstanding activities 
in modern life that require the disinterested mind 
and nothing but the disinterested mind. Political 
governments, of course, have prostituted both en- 
gineering and science for their own ends, and the 
men in those professions themselves, when they 
have abandoned their own special fields for social 
or political or philosophical speculation, have too 
often proved tender-minded and impulsive. Yet 
it is still true to say that the temper of science and 
of engineering is utterly hostile to the temper of 
the propagandist or of the evangelist; that the 
preacher, the politician, and the publicity man look 
decidedly foolish and out of place in a laboratory or 
in the blue-print room of a mechanical engineer. 
In a word, then, what the workers are beginning 
to want to do, is to put the economic and indus- 
trial problem in terms of an engineering problem. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict the out- 
come of this new method of approach. It is, -at 
least, an interesting human reaction to all the 
smothering propaganda, the rigged and ‘slipshod 
education that is furnished by the modern State, 
the humbug of political and religious nostrums, and 
the easy economic panaceas of reformers. It is a 
kind of proletarian revolt back to intellectualism, 
after the heady obscurantism and emotionalism of 
the war-years. Modern psycho-pathologists tell us 
that by our dreams we may know ourselves. Is it en- 
tirely without significance that the dreams of Lenin 
are those of one who would wish to be a great me- 
chanical engineer? Is it not reported of him that in 
interview after interview he always manages to 
bring the conversation round to engineering, to his 
dream of electrifying Russia and harnessing all 
its water power to motors that shall bring light 
to the cottage of every peasant in the land? 


THE MIGRATORY ARTIST. 


Ir is interesting to consider the possible effects upon 
both the artistic and the general life of this country 
of the influx of European artists of various kinds 
which began during the war and seems likely to be 
continued for many a year to come. It is an old story 
that war, as Emerson said, acts like a chemical sol- 
vent upon society and sets its particles free for new 
combinations: and certainly we are experiencing the 
truth of that observation now. There was never such 
a casting off of moorings as our decade has begun 
to witness: one would say that the straightjacket of 
a belligerent nationalism had everywhere, among sensi- 
tive folk, produced a reaction that the chauvinists 
might well view with despair if the heavy artillery were 
not still on their side. Once more we have a younger 


generation on the move, and it seems’ certain that the 
economic pressure of the Old World and the conse- 
quent mechanization of its life will drive to this coun- 
try great numbers of creative spirits who are no 
longer able, who no longer wish perhaps, to keep 
their foothold in the familiar places. This can hardly 
fail to act favourably upon our civilization; it can 
hardly fail to be as good for us in the long run as the 
wandering habits which we have ourselves developed. 

Artistically speaking, in short, and that is to speak 
in terms of human freedom, we stand to gain in both 
ways: by the invasion from Europe and by the exo- 
dus of our own wanderers. The Civil War, too, broke 
up the mould of our society and set its particles adrift; 
but in those days the magnet of the West attracted 
them all. The result has been a populated continent, 
but few would maintain that we have gained anything 
else by that migration. On the contrary, the life of 
the West too generally resulted in the repression, the 
“levelling down,” of the creative instincts. As long 
as the frontier existed, it was inevitably the goal of 
adventurous and discontented spirits, as it was also 
the undoing of whatever non-utilitarian hopes they 
had. The wanderers of this war, thanks to the closing 
of the frontier, are in a very different case. There are 
no fortunes for them to seek, in the old sense; there 
is nothing for them to seek but experience; besides, 
their eyes have been turned the other way. Have we 
not already begun to see the shafts of a new irony 
directed by these most recent expatriates against the 
provincial complacency of their native land, which— 
and in this they differ from the Europeanized Amer- 
icans of old—they can not shake from their minds? 
One would say that, like Ibsen, they are unable to 
escape from the sense of “sharing the guilt and the 
responsibility” of the society to which, in their hearts, 
they belong; and for this reason we may expect, as 
more and more of our enlightened spirits drift about 
the earth, a running fire of criticism directed upon us 
from the outside by those who know us best and who 
know also a world of things that have never been 
dreamt of in the American philosophy. This is one 
of the few happy certainties upon which the prophet 
of our society can reckon. 

The influence of the incoming tide, on the other 
hand, is as much more problematical as it is certain 
to be more complex. During the war itself many 
European artists of all kinds were marooned in this 
country; many others came to us because of certain 
extraordinary but merely passing conditions at home. 
In all cases the war-atmosphere neutralized whatever 
influence upon our life they might have had. One 
can expect nothing, moreover, from the procession of 
nine days’ wonders at present streaming across the 
American firmament. ‘Nor can one expect very much 
from any of our visitors for a few years perhaps, for 
it is a most unhappy but quite natural fact that, in 
the present chaos of our artistic life, in the absence 
of any powerful nucleus of creative energies to which 
they can attach themselves, they tend to go the way of 
all flesh and to become what most of our own artists 
and writers become. As the determined minority more 
and more defines itself, however, as it gives promise of 
doing, and provides not only a public for the best 
work but the example of a self-respecting corps of 
native workers, is not this condition certain to be 
modified? If it is, and America is able not merely to 
attract European artists but to hold them, and to 
hold them up to their best, certain important results 
seem likely to follow. 

Prestige cuts many paths that merit is unable to 
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cut; but once you have a path, anyone can follow it. 
There is no doubt that, owing to the timidity of the 
American mind at present, European artists in this 
country can stimulate a popular interest in certain 
arts, at least, more effectually than Americans can do 
it: a fact we can well afford to accept good-humour- 
edly. There is no doubt also, in spite of the apparently 
general cynicism which has naturally followed the 
war, that there is a large public in this country in a 
highly susceptible state and waiting to have its ener- 
gies focused as only the arts can focus them. A popu- 
lar weekly has recently commented on the triumph 
this last year of the “highbrow novelists” ; it is indis- 
putable that sincere writers, who work solely to please 
themselves, have at last, for the first time in a gener- 
ation, entered the ranks, if only the lower ranks, of 
the “best-sellers.” If, in one or two departments, 
American artists have accomplished this, what might 
they not accomplish if their ranks were recruited by 
Europeans who, in other departments than the novel 
(in play-writing, for example, and criticism, where we 
are weakest) brought with them not only their prestige 
but also, what is intrinsically valuable, their gener- 
ally greater experience and their generally higher 
standard? If there is anything that American artists 
in general need, it is the stimulus of competition, or 
of emulation, the presence of other artists who have 
lived up to their capacity (a phenomenon for which 
one looks almost in vain in this country) and who 
embody the full splendour of the creative life. We 
need pace-makers; and no faith in our own ability to 
produce them ultimately ourselves can blind us to the 
advantage of having them, ready-made, as it were, 
from the Old World. 

By lending prestige to the arts, then, by helping to 
focus the energies of the public upon them and in 
them, by setting a higher standard and a better pace 
for our own workers, by raising the self-respect of 
the hitherto largely-despised artistic vocation, by 
stiffening the texture and accelerating the tempo of 
our creative life, the presence in this country of large 
numbers of European artists can do us an immeasur- 
able service. And when one says artists, one means 
intellectual leaders of every kind: who has not heard 
of those two German savants of the first rank who 
have been obliged to leave Germany and would gladly 
have come to America if any sort of inducement had 
been held out to them? America, with all its wealth, 
is in a position to become the asylum of ten times as 
many intellectual leaders as will in all probability come 
here, numerous as these apparently promise to be. As 
it is, with our own expatriates bombarding the Amer- 
ican Philistia from without and the European ex- 
patriates who have come, or will probably come, edu- 
cating us and stimulating us within, we should, in two 
or three generations, arrive at some sort of spiritual 
maturity. Depressing in its illiberality as the Amer- 
ican atmosphere to-day is, we can not help feeling 
that the closing of the frontier destines us to an in- 
tensive life: the powers of darkness will be stronger 
and fiercer than they have been before, but so will 
the powers of light. 


THOMAS BEWICK AND HIS TAIL-PIECES. 


In the bookshelves of almost all English houses which possess 
country traditions one can make sure of finding editions of 
Bewick’s “Birds and Quadrupeds.” The three volumes may 
not often be taken down, but there they are ready to hand, 
should ever an uncommon bird or animal make its appearance. 
Old-fashioned people are particularly fond of these books; 
one fancies they find the actual name “Bewick” reassuring, 
the very sight and sound of it, so essentially English. Their 


instinct is perfectly right, for when one looks again at these 
famous engravings, they do seem to express in a most exact 
and intimate way the particular romance, if we may call it so, 
which we associate in our minds with the English country- 
side. 

This romance is not easy to define, possibly it can be appre- 
ciated only by people who have lived all their lives in the 
country. It has to do with the indefinable delight and relish 
of the long-drawn-out seasons which they have known from 
childhood: it has to do with the very smell of the damp autumn 
air when there is continual dripping from bare branches onto 
coloured leaves—with the very tang of frosty mornings when 
the first cat’s ice is upon the roads—with the bite in the air 
when the weather vanes are pointing north-east for days 
together, and the water in tanks and butts is solid ice: it is 
what gives to so many wayside objects, such as milestones and 
sign-posts, that wistful almost articulate look—causing one to 
fancy that they can not have been altogether oblivious of the 
generations which have passed them by. 

In reading the early chapters of Bewick’s autobiography one 
at once recognizes the influences which helped to develop his 
homely earthbound genius. He was often present he tells 
us “at the worrying of foxes and foumarts and otters and 
badgers” and would go “to the sheep on the fells through 
wreaths of snow, with a bundle of hay on his back and his 
pocket full of oats.” He liked to sit by the fireside in the 
late evenings listening to old north-country stories, and memor- 
ies of folk dead long ago, “whose lot it was useless to sigh, 
the winds having blown over their graves for many ages past.” 
As a small boy he had a mania for drawing; he would work 
with a piece of chalk in the church porch at Ovingham and 
on the hearthstone of his home, often, so he tells us, “scorching 
his face’ there when the fire was more than usually hot. At 
fourteen he was apprenticed to an engraver in Newcastle and 
for the next five years was employed in engraving coffin-plates 
and the brass faces of grandfather-clocks, occupations one 
imagines curiously coinciding with the natural bent of his 
thought, as we have come to know it in his wood-cuts. When 
the time came for him to set out for Newcastle it was, he 
writes, “with bitter sadness” that he said goodbye “to Mickley 
Bank, Stubcross, the whinney wilds, the woods, rivers, and 
especially to the old hollow elm which had sheltered the salmon 
fishers from many a bitter blast.’ But he often revisited his 
home walking to Cherryburn “which for many years my eyes 
have beheld with cherished delight. . . with its holly hedge, 
and well, and two ash trees grown from the same root.” 

I thought nothing in those days of leaving Newcastle at seven 
o’clock on a winter’s evening, the worst that fell from the sky never 
deterred me from taking a journey. To be placed in the midst of a 


wood in the night, in a whirlwind of snow, while the blasts howled 
above my head was sublimity itself. 


One hardly wonders, after reading this, that travellers battling 
against the elements in their wayfaring is a recurring theme of 
his tail-pieces: with their antique hats, their hedge-sticks, and 
their old clouts about them, they make their way along a 
thousand windswept, rain-drenched roads. 

As soon as his apprenticeship was over he returned to his 
father at Cherryburn. It was at this time that he went walking 
half across Scotland. In his realistic way he tells us how 
the idea of the tramp first came to him. “When fishing on a 
hot day in June, I suddenly gave it up and laying down my rod 
awhile, I then tied it up, and walked home: having resolved to 
see more of the country, I requested my mother to put up some 
shirts, sewed three guineas in my breeches’ waistband and set 
off that afternoon and walked to Haydon Bridge.” 

In 1776 he went to London for a year but he has little good 
to say for the place: one suspects him of spending most of his 
time in the “Hole in the wall” with his north-country friends. 
In 1784 his father and mother died, the former on 15 Novem- 
ber, which as the old egoist quaintly records was the very day 
on which he began the business “of cutting the blocks with the 
figure of a dromedary” for his book of Quadrupeds. The 
book was published in 1790 and was an immediate success. 
The first volume of Birds appeared in 1797 and the second in 
1804. 

The subjects he chose for his engravings are for the most part 
of the earth. His other subjects are, for the most part, 
of the earth earthy, they are blunt, direct, and shrewd, and many 
of them could hardly be called “genteel” to use a phrase of his 
time. They give one the impression of being never far removed 
from the ploughed fields and honest mud of Northumberland. 
No one in quite the same way as Bewick has entered into 
the rude habits and instincts of people who live in direct con- 
tact with the soil. It would seem that he derived a peculiar 
satisfaction from portraying them in all their roughness and 
uncouthness. 
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Clodhoppers, drunkards, gluttons, such are the folk he so 
often catches in some careless unconscious moment to perpetu- 
ate for ever: a fat gross farmer in his cellar, the spiggot out 
of the barrel and he too drunk to stop the flow of liquor; a 
drunk man lying insensible at the roadside. He likes also 
scenes which indicate callousness and savagery in man or beast; 
a stray dog limping off and three men after it with gun and 
sticks; a forgotten sheep nibbling at the twigs of a broom 
outside a deserted snow-covered mountain hut; a cat in a tub 
drifting out to sea, the wretched creature on its hind legs 
peering into the water, its cottage home still just in sight on the 
shore, and darkness coming on. All the untoward accidents 
and quaint happenings of village life afford an ample field for 
his craft: a blind old man saying his grace and a cat the while 
stealing his porridge; an eager sportsman coming down to the 
riverside after a bird he has shot, the wounded bird escaping 
unseen by an overhanging bank; a man tracking a hare in the 
snow, the animal, small as a pin’s head, crossing a field in the 
distance; a traveller by moonlight nervously peering into a 
darkened recess by the roadside, the place full of shadowy 
goblins. 

Many of these pictures have for their motive the transitory 
nature of things upon earth: it would seem that Bewick’s 
mind was abnormally conscious of this. The idea evidently 
haunted him. “All things flow away, nothing remains’; he 
could never rid his old north country head of this melancholy 
conception. Like the writing on a sundial Bewick’s engravings 
are never weary of reminding us that “Life is a shadow.” 
Ruined churches, forgotten tombstones, tottering monuments 
appealed to the old rogue’s humour better than anything; he 
likes to engrave the flat slabs with such words as “Firmum in 
vita nihil,’ “Vanitas vanitatum omnia vanitas.’ Thus he will 
draw a monument “erected to commemorate a splendid vic- 
tory” and have a donkey rubbing its backside against it and 
all so exquisitely done that one can imagine that one sees the 
animal’s grey hairs coming off the moss-grown surface. 

But possibly the most original of all his vignettes is placed 
at the foot of the page describing the Kingfisher. It is in 
Bewick’s best mood and style and would be recognized any- 
where as his handiwork—a man is seen walking at night-time 
in the direction of a distant church, a full moon is in the sky, 
on the man’s back is a black kite-shaped burden which on 
closer scrutiny is seen to be a coffin inscribed with the words 
“A wonderful fish.” When one observes that this picture is 
placed under the Kingfisher, and is evidently intended to re- 
mind us of another kind of fishing which daily takes place 
under the sun, one is given to marvel at the grim attitude of 
this Newcastle tradesman in the face of happenings, which 
when clearly understood, have made many wiser men quail. 

Bewick died in 1828. The very last tail-piece he did was of a 
coffin being carried from Cherryburn, down to the Tyne, where 
a moored boat is waiting to bear the dead body of Thomas 
Bewick across the water. 

LLEWELYN Powys. 


THE SIMPLE STORY OF YAP. 


Yap is one of those places that have fame thrust 
upon them, because by virtue of neither its soil 
nor its people is the island worthy of eminent par- 
ticularity. Round about latitude 9 North, longitude 
139 East, you will find nothing but little stray tags 
and wisps of land scattered as by the hand of a 
careless Creator over the waters of the Pacific; and 
Yap is part of the scattering. How people came to 
dwell there or what they found to do there before 
the year of our Lord 1527 no man knoweth. In 
that auspicious year, these bits of earth first entered 
into the ken of civilization by grace of a certain 
Portuguese adventurer who was wandering round 
the world in search, no doubt, of the end of it. All 
that he did for the glory and honour of Yap was to 
give the group of islands to which it belonged a 
name whereby geographers and navigators might 
henceforth recognize it; but his invention was 
wasted, for another sea-faring man who followed in 
his tracks changed the name to the greater honour 
and glory of King Charles II of Spain, so that from 
that day till this the group has been called the 
Carolines. The simple-minded natives, however, 
cherished no resentment at these experiments in 


nomenclature, and since the few white men who 
came to visit them from time to time did not seek 
to stay, they lived on for centuries in the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; an 
enjoyment only rarely disturbed by sundry un- 
pleasant encounters with roaming representatives 
of the Christian world. 

On an evil day in 1875, however, a day never to 
be forgotten in Yappuan history, the King of Spain 
suddenly bethought him of his possessions, the 
Carolines, and determined to assert his rights there- 
in. Though his success in this enterprise left much 
to be desired, enough harm had already been done 
when the name of the islands entered his royal head. 
Henceforth, all Europe, more or less, had its eye on 
the Carolines, including Yap itself, so that ten years 
later they had become so famous as to form the 


object of the special study and concern of the Holy 
See, 


Now all this flattering attention on the part of 
civilization was due to the fact that certain Ger- 
mans had politely paid a visit to these islands and, 
finding no representatives of the King of Spain 
standing around—or none that might be considered 
as worthy of attention—had proceeded to occupy 
them. But the King of Spain, when he came to 
hear about this trespass, swore that the Carolines, 
including Yap, had always been among his most 
precious possessions—the brightest jewels in his 
crown, so to speak—and he protested to all the 
world against the high-handed action of his brother, 
the King of Prussia and Emperor of Germany. The 
dispute between their majesties continued until the 
Pope himself was finally called in to mediate, and 
the King of Spain got back what by his negligence 
he had so nearly lost. Germany, however, having 
tasted the sweets of Yap, was covetous of those 
islands, and so when Spain, having suffered defeat 
at the hands of these United States, and being 
weary of the pretence of Empire and sore in need 
of funds, was tempted by gold, to the sum of 
twenty-five million pesetas, to sell her once cherished 
possessions, inhabitants, soil, climate and all else 
passed over, lawfully this time, into the hands of 
the Germans. 


Now why was it that the Germans were so 
anxious to get their hands on the island of Yap? 
Its 3000 natives were interesting and comparatively 
intelligent human beings, it is true. They were in- 
deed unique in having a “currency” which consisted 
not only of shells but of stone discs weighing up to 
five tons and measuring up to twelve feet across—a 
currency, naturally, that did not circulate but lay in 
heaps around the chief’s treasure house. But this 
currency was scarce worth twenty-five million 
pesetas even in the estimate of German antiquarians. 
History does not offer grounds for believing that 
the motive of the Germans was to lead the heathen 
islanders into the full light of European civilization, 
though such civilization would have conferred upon 
them, among other ‘blessings, a currency more 
mobile and less ponderous than their own. Nor, 
finally, was there any reason to suppose that the 
bosom of the earth of Yap contained any of those 
minerals which have contributed so greatly to the 
glorious development of this same civilization. 
What, then, could Yap be to Germany or Germany 
fay vr 3 og 

The answer to that question is ringing through 
the whole world to-day. It was just because Yap 
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lies in latitude 9 North, longitude 139 East, that 
fame was thrust upon her. Being where she is,, 
she offers a handy piece of dry land upon which to 
hitch the end of a cable whereof the other end may 
be in China, Japan, the Philippines or California ac- 
cording as may be most convenient. The Germans 
made use of Yap in that way, and when they began 
to fight the rest of the world, the Japanese quietly 
landed on the island and took possession of the 
ends of the cables in order that the victory of Civil- 
ization might be the better expedited. 

The Japanese were still sitting in Yap on the ends 
of the cables when the rulers of the world met at 
Versailles to decide how something of the world 
might be kept in existence for them to rule over. 
It was then that Yap became a household word in 
the stately homes and cottages of Europe and 
America. Besides being a cable-station, Yap is not 
so very far away from the Philippines, and Presi- 
dent Wilson, being duly advised of its existence by 
his lynx-eyed assistants in the Hotel Crillon, wa’ 
prompted to say quite openly in Supreme Council 
that he did not want the Japanese to reside there 
permanently in exclusive possession of the cables, 
whereupon Yap filled the mouths of the Big Four 
for quite half a day. But for all their wisdom and 
their desire to lull each other’s suspicions and throw 
dust in each other’s eyes, they could come to no 
better agreement than that of agreeing to postpone 
their disagreement till a more convenient season; 
in other words till such time as a special inter- 
national communications-conference should meet— 
Mr. Wilson thoughtfully observing that in the 
meantime he reserved the right of protest against 
Japanese occupation. Meantime, the Japanese still 
sat on the ends of the cables at Yap. 

This international communications-conference met 
recently in Washington, D. C., and then the 
Japanese representatives played their trump card. 
“Ves, honoured sirs, we are in Yap,” said they, “we 
admit it, and why shouldn’t we be there? We have 
an honourable Mandate there, a Mandate under the 
honourable League of Nations. You Americans 
are not a party to the League. That is extremely 
unfortunate but we are not to blame for that, it was 
of your own honourable choice. You say the dis- 
tinguished President Wilson reserved the right of 
protesting against Yap being given to us. May we 
ask respectfully to be allowed to see the honourable 
proof of that statement?” Alas, when diligent of- 
ficials of the State Department came to search their 
files, they could find not one scrap of paper con- 
taining any mention of Mr. Wilson’s reservation or any 
hint of it. Mr. Wilson, it seems, had actually for- 
gotten that simple business rule: “Put it down in 
writing.” 

“But,” says the honest reader, “was not the Hon. 
David Lloyd George, for instance, at the council 
table when Mr. Wilson made his verbal reservation, 
and does he not remember what was said on that 
occasion?” To which, we regret to say, the answer 
must be that statesmen have memories short or 
long, not as God but as Convenience makes them. 


CHARLES R. HARGROVE. 


A NEW TALE OF TWO.CITIES. 


One hundred and thirty years ago, in the spring of 
the year 1791, on any one of several mornings, three 
horsemen might have been seen leaving the door of 
Suter’s Tavern in Georgetown, riding down the slight 


descent toward Rock Creek, which they crossed, to 
canter slowly about the wide stretch of land lying 
between Georgetown and Capitol Hill, and between 
the Potomac and what is now Mount Pleasant. The 
horsemen were none other than George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and Major L’Enfant, the latter an 
eminent French architect who had been invited to 
counsel his distinguished companions in their cher- 
ished project for the establishment of a new capital 
for the United States—a capital that in time should 
take rank as one of the world’s exemplars in the 
building of cities. To-day, surveying the lost oppor- 
tunities and pathetic compromises which have so sadly 
marred the setting that must have moved L’Enfant to 
ecstacy—the noble river, the magnificent gorge, the 
enclosing hills, the stately plain—we realize that if 
Washington and Jefferson had possessed the fore- 
thought which later governed the creation of the new 
Australian capital of Canberra, the city of Washing- 
ton might have exercised an influence upon the build- 
ing of the United States so profound as to be be- 
yond our present calculation. 

It might have controlled its own architectural des- 
tiny, have created a harmonious background for the 
great permanent pageant of Capitol and Monument, 
fittingly woven into a plan of public buildings that 
might have inspired a thousand other towns to strive 
for harmony and beauty, for order and taste, instead 
of size and tawdry decoration, upon which to squan- 
der nightly the toil of ten thousand miners; and all 
might have been done at no cost whatever—might 
have been paid for out of the increments that have 
gone into the pockets of private owners or have been 
wasted in interest charges paid for loans by which 
to speculate in the most elementary needs of man. But 
Washington and Jefferson appear to have held the 
notion, imported from Europe, that private landlord- 
ism was an eminently respectable and profitable insti- 
tution. What a pity they did not have the vision to 
insist that the‘new capital of Washington should for 
ever remain its own landlord, as Canberra is to be! 

On the eve of our entry into the European war, this 
nation was spending a million dollars annually in rent, 
in the city of Washington, for the use of land that 
once belonged to it, and for the occupancy of a motley 
of structures such as would disgrace the capital of 
the most poverty-stricken nation on earth. For the 
new capital did not remain its own landlord, as it 
might so easily have done. It took many partners, in 
the shape of home-owners, speculators, and business 
interests. It lost control of the land, and Congress has 
never dared to face the price of recovering that con- 
trol. Until it does so, the blundering, costly attempts 
at rectification will have to go on, with their cost 
pyramiding the cost of each successive step. Only 
untold millions of public money can ever now undo 
the blunders of the past, all of which began largely 
because the three horsemen had only an esthetic 
vision—which seems strange, when we think of the 
proximity of their time to the time of the French 
Revolution. 

Thus, lacking that guidance which the new capital 
ought to have provided, all our towns and cities are 
the result of a medley of individualistic forces, all fight- 
ing for a form of supremacy measured in dollars and 
cents, though often, quite unconsciously, masked by 
admirable sentiments pertaining to expanding popula- 
tion—fine schools, beautiful parks, and modern im- 
provements. To say this is to bring an unwelcome 
indictment, it is true, but in the main the whole result 
has been unconscious. The meaning of freedom, dur- 
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ing the last century of industrial and commercial de- 
velopment, had no interest for the majority of people. 
We have been too busy exploiting our natural re- 
sources—‘boundless opportunities” they were generally 
called—and we have all had a liberal measure of elbow- 
room. But suddenly, the game has come to an end, 
hastened thereto by the war. Elbow-room has dis- 
appeared. Instead we are acutely conscious that 
wherever we go, some kind of an elbow is making our 
lives uncomfortable. In our towns and cities, this is 
particularly true; never were they more congested or 
more costly as places of habitation. 

The first symptoms of the present maladies in our 
cities, to which are related all the worst ills of our 
industrial chaos, agricultural ruin, and group warfare, 
began to attract attention two or three decades back ; 
but during the last ten or fifteen years, there have 
been innumerable investigations, studies and reports, 
some of which have disclosed a good deal of informa- 
tion, and out of which there have come many useful 
suggestions for correcting those conditions which are 
steadily making life and business both impossible and 
insupportable, as we attempt to utilize our modern 
high-speed methods of production and distribution in 
cities that were designed to be served with milk- 
wagons and horse-cars, with an occasional barouche 
and a handful of delightful hansom cabs. Now we 
are face to face with the menacing problems of traf- 
fic-congestion, slum-gangrene, terminal disease, arte- 
rial sclerosis, alley-fever, tubercular ravages, infanti- 
cide (voluntary and automatic), and general decline. 
Under these conditions we are wont, of course, to 
exhibit our great American virtue of being willing to 
suffer for a long time in silence; but finally “something 
has to be done,” and the town-planner is called in to 
analyse, consider, and advise. 

But in the final resort, the town-planner is helpless. 
He dares not tell his clients (frequently he will not 
admit it, even to himself), that whatever may be the 
remedies invoked, the cost of them will at once be 
capitalized and added to the overhead charge paid for 
the use of land in that city. Commonly the town- 
planner says something like this: ‘No, the normal 
tendencies of the town shall not be interfered with. 
We will re-arrange a few streets, find a new location 
for the station, and so forth, but we shall not inter- 
fere in the least with those normal tendencies. You 
can go right on making money just the same.” Now 
the “normal tendencies” of our American cities are 
towards the making of money out of land—for it is 
our national normal tendency to wish to buy land, to 
sell it at a profit, or to rent it for a good return—so 
that when the city-planner has got through with his 
task, though only a few plans go through out of the 
many that are made, the normal tendency sets right to 
work. The owners of land at once raise the value of 
their holdings, increase the rental charges and in gen- 
eral do all those things that are holy and right under 
our constitution. Let us not blame them! What else 
can they do? 

But what a tragedy it all is! All the fruits of our 
invention, of our scientific discovery, of our creative 
energy, of our daring and even of our suffering, have 
been swallowed up in the insatiable maw of land- 
value capitalization. Not a step forward can man go, 
in his search for improvement, but, that tighter and 
tighter draws the noose about his neck, as he pyramids 
one capitalization atop the other—and thus slowly 
but surely does our civilization proceed with that 
pleasant method of suicide known as strangulation. 
Town-planning, as it is at present practised, is of no 
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avail. Unless it can be accompanied with a plan for 
rigid land-control and the consequent capture by the 
community of the benefit therefrom, it had better be 
let alone, for it will but aggravate the disease it prom- 
ises to cure. 

Elsewhere in the world this fact has been generally 
recognized. Here it is just beginning to be perceived, 
and still has to encounter the jeers of the herd. But, 
like a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, there now 
emerges on the scene in a little town in the State of 
Florida, called Coconut Grove. It has grown slowly, 
and without haste or undue fuss. Most people have 
never heard of it, although it lies next door to the 
famous resort of Miami. It looks out over the bay, 
along which lies the prized residential section. It 
also has its business quarter, its nondescript area such 


| as we find in all American towns, and then its coloured 


section. Possessing ample space for growth and com- 
fort, it finds itself hedged in by the maladies arising 
from individualistic activity unregulated by a com- 
munal consciousness. The influence of the undesir- 
able sections retards the improvement of those lying 
alongside, and in the business centre the land is neither 
properly planned nor efficiently built upon. All of 
these things are, of course, common factors in our 
urban growth. They are to be found in every Amer- 
ican town and city. 

But Coconut Grove fell into the hands of an archi- 
tect with a vision. Not merely an esthetic vision de- 
voted to public squares and fine fagades, nor yet an 
efficiency vision revolving around thoroughfares and 
diagonals, but with an economic vision capable of 
telling his clients not only How To Do something, but 
What To Do, the rarest advice it is possible to buy in 
this world of makeshifts and compromises. Improve 
Coconut Grove, certainly, said Mr. Bright, but let us 
sit down and look at this thing as a group of citi- 
zens, as an entity seeking the best good of the entity, 
a community with a communal conscience. We can 
re-arrange Coconut Grove so that it will be infinitely 
pleasanter as a dwelling-place, more convenient as a 
business centre, and we can give it additional attrac- 


| tions such as a golf course, a park, a remodelled col- 


oured quarter, a promenade along the shore of the 
bay, and a centre about which may be grouped the 
civic buildings and a tourist hotel. But all of these 
things will cost a great deal of money, and if we bor- 
row that money, the town will find itself under a 
heavy debt, with an annual interest charge to meet, 
and a consequent higher taxation and reduction of 
the standard of living, for higher taxes increase the 
cost of everything. Of course, many of the land- 
owners will make money, because the use-value of 
land will be greatly increased and its price will go up, 
but the interest-charge on that increase plus the higher 
taxation forced by the bonded debt, will greatly in- 
crease the cost of living and doing business in Coco- 
nut Grove. 

Now, said Mr. Bright, let us imagine that the town 
owned all of this land. Just let us imagine it as a 
beginning. See what it could do. It could re-arrange 
its streets, re-plan its lots, and the additional use-value 
of the land would all come back to the town, and pay 
for all the improvements! Taxes would be unaffected ; 
in fact, they might very likely be reduced, for it is 
less expensive to run an efficiently planned town than 
it is to administer one where all is confusion and con- 
gestion. But, said Mr. Bright, the town does not 
own this land. There is probably no way by which it 
can own it, unless it asks permission of the legislature, 
which it would not be likely to get. But ownership is 
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not wholly essential, Why can we not arrange that 
all the landowners shall convert themselves into a 
board of trustees, owning the land in trust for the 
town? To make the matter simple, we will form a 
corporation and issue shares of stock against each 
man’s land-holdings, and all land now owned by the 
city. Then we will borrow the money to make the 
improvements, and resell the land back to its owners 
at its new use-value price, the city to buy back in the 
same way. 

But to quote Mr. Bright’s own words, as set forth 
in his admirable report: 


It is proposed that each landowner, within the geograph- 
ical limits prescribed, exchange the title to his land for 
its full value in obligations of the new company. That the 
plan of the estate should be considered as one of its chief 
assets, and that the new location for any house should bear 
a definite value; that the difference in value between new 
and old locations should be regarded as debts against the 
company or the individual as the case may be and should 
be liquidated at such a time and in such a manner as can 
be subsequently decided. 

It is also assumed and so noted that certain buildings 
can be moved and certain others will have to be destroyed, 
the entire cost to be borne by the corporation. 

The ownership of the land is vested in the corporation, owned 
in turn by the holders of its obligations. It would be advis- 
able, however, to base control upon units of ownership rather 
than upon units of money-value. The latter conception is 
one of physical force and however justified in a. business 
organized essentially for profit would be of doubtful expe- 
diency in this venture. It is true that financial failure must be 
guarded against and money arrangements made sound and 
clear. But we have here quite a different case permitting some 
deviation from usual business technique. This great effort is 
not undertaken in order to ‘make money.’ An ideal is sought 
after and this ideal may be summed up in a few words: ‘To 
make Coconut Grove a pleasant place in which to live.’ 

Long-term leases with readjustment periods are recom- 
mended. In the case of a lessee desiring to surrender his 
stock ownership it must first be offered for sale to the parent 
company. All the details of such an agreement should be 
worked out with the parties interested but the main lines are 
very simple and, save a provision against speculation in leases, 
differ in no essential detail from the familiar stock company. 

The balance sheets show the idea pushed to its logical con- 
clusion. The corporation is the ground landlord and its ten- 
ants may or may not be stockholders in the enterprise. The 
corporation purchases the areas A, B, and C, the land now 
known as Coloured Town, the part to be devoted to a new 
Coloured Town and enough land to complete the golf course. 

It sells back to the city at a unit price all the land required 
for streets, parks and other public uses. The school receives 
its land back at its original price. The company retains title 
to all the remainder, although it might be preferable to form 
a separate corporation for Coloured Town. 

The company would not only lease the residential land but 
also the land used for business purposes. It is here especially 
that large increments can be realized. 


How simple it is! How elementary and funda- 
mental. It is kin to the principle that causes water 
to run down hill and not up. Without cumbersome 
litigation, with no necessity for political action and 
its entangling alliances, Coconut Grove takes posses- 
sion of its freedom in order to enlarge it. Its action 
involves no question of constitutionality. The steps 
are perfectly familiar to every business man. The 
process invoked is a well-known method of finance 
and operation. It is a community of free men at 
work for the common welfare, because they see that 
there is no other way by which man may win to 
the full enjoyment of earth’s bounty and beauty. 

A real-estate survey of Coconut Grove has been 
made, the values computed and the new use-values 
based upon Mr. Bright’s plan determined. The 
citizens have agreed to go ahead and the Town 
Council has approved the plan for the town! It 
would be better, we should say, if the corporation 
would continue to hold the land in trust perman- 
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ently, and lease it to the citizens, and doubtless that 
will be the form in which some town will act in 
the near future, but there yet remains one thing to 
be chronicled. How are we to protect the town 
from the ravages of individual rapacity along the 
edges, was a problem that Mr. Bright revolved in 
his mind, and finally solved by adopting the prin- 
ciple of the founders of the English garden city at 
Letchworth. Around the business and residential 
section of Coconut Grove there will lie a belt of land, 
owned in trust for the town, which can not be sold, 
but which must be used for agricultural purposes. 


Yes, startling as it may seem, Coconut Grove has 


had the courage and the sanity and the unexampled 
intelligence, in this country, to accept the principle 
of limiting its own growth. 

It is the most hopeful episode that has occurred 
in the whole history of the United States, because 
it represents that kind of courage and those eternal 
principles upon which the evolution of a state of 
common welfare utterly depend. It is but a begin- 
ning. It is not a finality. It will encounter diffi- 
culties and will involve mistakes, but the under- 


lying principle is there, and on it rest all the others., 


The answer to our new and passionate cry for 
“co-operation,” for “getting together,” for “har- 
mony of interests,’ must be sought in the restora- 
tion of man’s freedom to enjoy earth’s natural re- 
sources. Until he achieves that freedom and is em- 
ancipated from the grasp of the system which he 
has himself built, which he still believes in, and 
which has now become the most monstrous instru- 
ment of slavery ever devised—all forms and ages of 
government notwithstanding—until that time, the 
word “co-operation” is no more than an emotional 
stirring that lulls small minds into being content 
with a mirage. 

Coconut Grove has given us the most complete 
example of co-operation yet tried in this country. 
It has spoken a new language. It has discovered 
that the important thing is not How To Do some- 
thing, but What To Do. Its message to the people 
of the United States is vastly more important than 
the deliberations of the three horsemen who rode 
beside the Potomac in 1791, and who carelessly 
threw away one of life’s golden opportunities. 
Coconut Grove has picked it up as the mislaid key 
to a “pleasant place in which to live.” 

CuarLes Harris WHITAKER. 


GERMANY IN DISILLUSION. 
THERE are evidently a great many people in the 
Allied world who are changing to a certain extent the 
mental attitude which they adopted towards Germany 
during and immediately after the war. But still there 
are certain things they can not overlook. Granted 
that the Germans were not exclusively responsible for 
the outbreak of the war, why did they not protest 
against useless cruelties and barbarities like the air- 
raids over London, the deportation of Belgian citizens, 
the things that happened at Lille, and so on; or if 
they were muzzled at the time, why did they not after- 
wards plainly express their disapproval, if not their 
repentance? Where, in this sense, are the signs of any 
“catharsis” of the national mind? For example, has 
any serious effort been made to punish those military 
leaders who were directly and indirectly responsible 
for so much that destroyed the lives and happiness of 
thousands? Evidently not. Well then... ? 

This attitude, it may be admitted, undoubtedly ap- 
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pears in a certain sense to be justified. But things 
sometimes have a different aspect when looked at from 
different sides. Rightly to understand the German 
mind on this question, one must not lose sight of the 
historical development of things. There was a mo- 
ment when not only the military power of Germany 
but also her “creed” was shaken to the foundations. 
That was at the time of the great breakdown of 
November, 1918. Most people, especially among the 
so-called educated classes, had put so firm a faith in 
their military leaders that they were ready to expect 
anything rather than a sudden collapse of this sort. 
Everybody suddenly realized that this exaggerated 
confidence had rested on the foundation of a carefully 
elaborated system of lies. The military defeat, there- 
fore, brought with it a moral discrediting of the whole 
system, and it did not appear difficult to extend this 
discredit to militarism all round. The revolution which 
brought the ideas of socialism to the fore seemed to 
facilitate this. At a time when officers of the army 
did not dare to appear in public in uniform without 
running the risk of being insulted or sneered at, the 
victory of pacifist ideas seemed to be at hand, and the 
transformation of the national mind—including the 
denunciation of war-brutalities on both sides—seemed 
a natural consequence. In fact, pacifism in Germany 
was well on the way to a great popular victory. 

To those Germans who from the very beginning of 
the war had hoped that the conflict would end in a 
draw—because they could not regard a German victory 
as likely to benefit the world or even Germany—it 
seemed that the time had come to make themselves the 
mouthpiece of what was called President Wilson’s 
“gospel.” Then came the terrible disappointment 
which blighted all such hopes. Nobody in Germany, 
not even the wildest chauvinists, had foreseen what 
would happen. Germany, the great beleaguered fort- 
ress, surrendered unconditionally—but the hunger 
blockade was not raised! Nobody understood the rea- 
son why.’ Had we not laid down our arms and ful- 
filled every wish of the Allied and Associated Powers? 
Then where was the necessity for this? Was it a mere 
act of punishment?—or of revenge? Entente Com- 
missions came and visited our starving towns. I have 
heard of British officers who came to Breslau and 
could not withhold their tears on seeing the indescrib- 
_ able sufferings of the children of the poor. They 
promised to send relief as soon as possible. But it 
never came. Then slowly but surely the situation 
changed and the hope of winning over the German 
mind to a new conception of things grew dim. It isa 
difficult job, if not an impossible one, to reform a man 
who feels himself to be more sinned against than 
sinning, 

What was begun by the maintenance of the blockade 
was finished by the Versailles Treaty, with its cynical 
disregard of the solemn promises of the Fourteen 
Points. It made those people who had talked of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “gospel” appear in a ridiculous light. 
“Right above Might!” “Self-determination of Peo- 
ples!” “A war against the German Government and 
not against the German people!’—‘Ay, springes to 
catch woodcocks,” and a tremendous wave of bitter- 
ness rolling over the starved and defeated country 
drowned all thoughts of what had happened before. 

Of course it should have been the duty of the new 
Government not to let itself be turned by any means 
from the path it had chosen. It had gained its position 
by dethroning a power that was deadly hostile to it; 
it would, therefore, have been a mere act of common 
sense to discredit the old leaders of the military regime 
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as much as possible. At the same time, it would have 
served the highest moral interests of the country to 
have made the truth known. It is true that at least 
something was done in this direction. The publication 
of the documents concerning the outbreak of the war 
(the so-called Kautsky-Akten) was carried out with 
great care. Moreover, a kind of law-court was con- 
stituted in order to cross-examine the political and 
military leaders, but this could scarcely be called a 
success. Very soon all measures of this sort came to 
a standstill. The strange political lethargy of the 
new political leaders was due partly, no doubt, to the 
weakness of the Government and to the growing in- 
fluence of the popular reaction, but its principal reason 
was that in face of the gigantic grievances of the mo- 
ment, everything that may have happened during the 
war seemed to lose its importance. When you speak 
to a German of Belgium, Lille, or the air-raids over 
London, he will instantly ask you what you think of 
the fact that to-day, more than six years after the out- 
break of the war, numbers of unfortunate German 
prisoners are being held in penal servitude at Avignon 
and other places in France. So one hard heart hardens 
the other. 

The question of reparations, too, is often looked at 
from the wrong side. Most people abroad seem to 
think that the Germans are trying in a more or less 
artful way to evade the liabilities they have incurred. 
This is certainly not so. It should be remembered that 
the German peace delegation at Versailles in 1919 of- 
fered to pay 100 milliards of marks, though it did not 
of course think it possible at that time that, contrary to 
the Fourteen Points, Germany was to be stripped of all 
her colonies, her mercantile marine, her cables, her 
private property in the Allied countries and elsewhere, 
that her economic arteries were to be cut open by 
force and by stratagem, that the Pole was to be in- 
vited to take from her as much as he'liked. And now, 
after all this has been done, after she has been con- 
sciously and deliberately crippled, Germany is talked 
of as if she were the Germany of 1914 and is asked 
to pay in forty-two years more than 3000 milliards of 
marks (at the present rate of exchange) ; in addition 
to this, her export trade is to bear a special tax of 
twelve per cent for the benefit of the Allies, control of 
the customs is to interfere with her sovereignty, and 
so on, 

The average law-abiding German is not able to grasp 
the whole meaning of this, but he finds by the most 
elementary arithmetic that according to this scheme 
every living soul in Germany, including the babies, 
must pay to the Allies 50,000 marks—a family of six 
is thus liable for 300,000 marks !—and this in a country 
whose underfed children are kept alive by the charity 
of the Society of Friends. 

How, then, we Germans are asking ourselves, are 
these demands to be understood? They evidently are 
not meant to be fulfilled. Is their only aim to deliver 
Germany finally and altogether into the hand of 
France? Is the prisoner first to be disarmed, then 
bound, then executed? Everybody knows the French 
programme—the annexation of the Rhineland, the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr valley, the breaking up of Ger- 
man unity. Is what we have seen only the prologue, 
is the real tragedy now to begin? Nobody in Germany 
knows. But what we do kriow is that if things go 
on like this, any man in Germany who still has faith 
in the League of Nations or in Cobden’s “good will 
among the nations” will run the risk of being put into 
a lunatic asylum. 

Levin L. SCHUECKING. 
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THE AIMS OF BOLSHEVISM IN THE EAST: I 


DurRING my two visits to Soviet Russia last year, the prob- 
lem which most interested me was to discover the part 
which propaganda for world-revolution is playing in the 
thoughts and plans of the Bolshevik leaders. Do the 
Bolsheviki look upon themselves as the leaders of world- 
revolution and do they accordingly treat Russia simply 
as an instrument to bring about revolution in other coun- 
tries, or have they chiefly at heart the welfare of Russia 
and are they using world-propaganda merely as a means 
of defending their socialist fatherland?—those were the 
questions for which I tried to find the answer. 

It is necessary first to speak of the great change that 
came over Russia between the time of my first visit in 
the early spring, directly after the announcement by the 


Allied Supreme Council of its willingness to permit trade- - 


relations to be opened up with the Soviet Government, 
and my second visit in August, at the time of the new 
and seemingly final rupture between Soviet Russia and 
the West. 

In February a year ago, the spring seemed really to 
be beginning in Soviet Russia. The battles of the Revo- 
lution were apparently over and reconstruction had be- 
gun. The first peace with Esthonia, which had just been 
concluded, seemed to augur peace with the whole world. 
Hope prevailed everywhere, in spite of the utter wretch- 
edness and destitution of life; the Allied promise of 
peace and trade had been answered with the abolition of 
the death penalty and a manifest abatement of the Ter- 
ror; the reconciliation of all factions seemed to be re- 
placing the nightmare of unceasing civil war. A gen- 
erous peace offer had been sent to Poland and, though 
a formal peace had not yet been established, the “blood- 
less” or “toiling” front of the “labour-armies” was slowly 
gaining strength at the expense of the “war-front.” A 
partial and irresolute demobilization was taking place: 
the whole country was yearning for peaceful work. A 
reconciliation with the intellectuals had been begun, and 
science was once more being given its proper place in 
the life of the nation. 

At this juncture there also took place a revision of the 
aims of revolutionary propaganda. The first effect of 
the possibility of peaceful relations with the West was 
the disavowal of world-propaganda by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and my impression was that this disavowal was 
not due simply to political considerations but came as a 
result of Moscow’s new attitude towards the West and 
the new hope of friendly relations that was emerging. 
That the Soviet Government underwent a remarkable 
change of mind in the early spring of 1920, is revealed 
by the speech of M. Chicherin in the plenary meeting of 
the Central Executive Committee on the occasion of the 
ratification of the peace treaty with Esthonia. On that 
occasion, M. Chicherin freely admitted that his Govern- 
ment desired to conclude this peace chiefly as a prac- 
tical demonstration of the fact that peaceful relations be: 
tween socialist Russia and a capitalist State is quite 
possible. 

In an interview which I had with him a few days later, 
M. Chicherin said: “At the beginning of the Revolution 
most people in Russia, as well as in Western Europe, held 
the view that if a socialist revolution was to succeed, it 
must be world-wide; that it must be started everywhere, 
and at once, or not at all. This belief stimulated on the 
one hand our revolutionary propaganda in foreign coun- 
tries, and on the other the zeal of the capitalist Govern- 
ments for counter-revolutionary plotting in Russia. This 
view is dangerously wrong and must forthwith be repu- 
diated as a mischievous fallacy. In Russia we are now 
convinced that socialism is developing and will triumph 
here regardless of its progress in other countries. We 
not only believe this, but we consider it to be of para- 
mount importance to demonstrate it to the world at large 
by concluding peace with the capitalist State of Esthonia.” 
In the same interview M. Chicherin predicted that the 
period of reconstruction would be a period of the great- 
est competition the world has ever seen, and that success 


in the struggle would be achieved by that social and eco- 
nomic system which was best able to lead Europe out 
of its present chaos. He held that Russia’s service to the 
international labour-movement lay, not in carrying on 
revolutionary propaganda, but in working for genuine 
socialist progress in Russia. 

Soviet officials in charge of Eastern affairs whom I 
questioned repeatedly on the aims and methods of Bol- 
shevik propaganda in Asia, were as emphatic as M. 
Chicherin himself, in stating that the sole aim of their 
propaganda was self-defence. They denounced as gross 
misrepresentation the accusation that Soviet Russia in- 
tended to rouse the Pan-Islamic world against Western 
civilization. They assured me that they supported the 
revolutionary movement exclusively, not nationalist move- 
ments, still less the religious Pan-Islamic movement. “Our 
tendency,” they declared to me, “leads rather towards the 
breaking up of the world of Islam by introducing ideas 
of revolutionary class-war.” These officials admitted that 
on only one occasion—at a moment of great danger caused 
by Allied support of Generals Kolchak and Denikin— 
were they compelled “to use the general unrest in Asia 
in the interests of self-defence,’ but I was emphatically 
assured that the Soviet Government had abruptly ceased 
its support of all nationalist elements as soon as the Allies 
expressed their willingness to stop intervention in Russia. 

I may add that during my first visit I met no one who 
was not unfeignedly glad to be relieved of the moral op- 
pression and grave responsibilities attaching to the work 
of Eastern propaganda. Some of the officials frankly ex- 
pressed their joy that the Soviet Foreign Office had 
ceased to be a department of propaganda and was re- 
turning to the ways of more regular diplomacy. It was 
quite obvious to me at that time that the driving idea 
behind Bolshevik propaganda had been the belief that 
socialism in Russia would never be tolerated by the cap- 
italist world—a contention which had seemed to be plainly 
proved by the persistent campaigns of intervention which 
had been inspired and supported by the Western Powers. 
The more resolute became foreign intervention, the more 
desperate revolutionary propaganda had become. 

As a result of my investigations in Russia during Feb- 
ruary and March, I came to the conclusion that the 
Soviet Government was ready for a genuine reconcilia- 
tion with Western Europe and would gladly renounce 
all revolutionary propaganda in the West and East, in re- 
turn for the renunciation of Allied intervention in Russia. 

But when I returned to Soviet Russia a few months 
later—in August, immediately after the Second Congress 
of the Communist International and at the height of the 


successes of the Red armies on the Polish front—I found _ 


a very different state of affairs. This time I heard no 
more talk of reconciliation. Revolutionary Russia was 
now frankly out for a fight to a finish with the capitalist 
West. The Bolsheviki proclaimed and obviously believed 
that the time for revolution was ripe in Western Europe, 
and that a smashing blow against the Poles, at the very 
gates of Germany, would bring down the whole edifice 
of capitalism in Europe. 

Many observers who have come out of Russia during 
the last few months, have related their astonishment at 
finding how utterly misinformed the Bolshevik leaders 
were at that time regarding the true state of affairs in 
Western Europe and of the mood of European labour, 
but for my part I am convinced that the Bolshevik atti- 
tude was not due simply to lack of correct information. 
It was rather the consequence of a complex psychological 
enigma, the self-deception of revolutionary impetuosity. 
Driven as they were by a belief that the moment for 
revolution had arrived, they completely lost all sense of 
realities. Subsequent events on the Polish front proved 
that the Bolsheviki were “misinformed,” not only about 
the attitude of European labour, but also about their own 
military position. In fact, the whole conduct of the Polish 
campaign was incompatible with sound military judgment, 
while the Soviet leaders’ contemptuous disregard of the 
excellent chance that presented itself at that time of com- 
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ing to an understanding with British diplomacy, as a re- 
sult of the formidable successes their armies had achieved 
against the Poles, shows how completely they were under 
the blinding spell of revolutionary intoxication. 

The sudden and surprisingly effective attack by the 
Poles which had imposed a new war on destitute and ex- 
hausted Russia had indeed created a desperate situation. 
There were two features of the Polish invasion which 
made the situation especially grave. First, General Pil- 
sudski’s undisguised intention of cutting off the Ukraine 
from Russia—a design which meant to the rest of Rus- 
sia a sentence of death by starvation—and, secondly, the 
insolent attempt on the part of Warsaw to dictate the 
form of government which Russia should adopf, a piece 
of impertinence which no Russian, whatever his views 
might be, could ever suffer at the hands of the Poles— 
this demand was indeed the more impertinent because it 
was only through the Russian Revolution that the Poles 
had gained their freedom. The gravity of the situation 
gave weight to the Soviet Govérnment’s appeal to the 
country to beat back the invaders. The response was 
startling and, as the result, the Bolsheviki felt for the 
first time that the country stood solidly behind them. 

At that time, the Western Governments made their 
worst mistake in that long series of blunders which is 
pleasantly called their Russian policy. They failed to 
stop the Polish invasion. Had they compelled the Poles 
to withdraw their troops from Russian soil, they would 
have at once deprived the Bolsheviki of the popularity 
which they had gained by heading a national campaign 
against Russia’s ancient and most arrogant enemy. As 
it was, the Allied assistance of Poland profoundly shocked 
all sections of the Russian people and made it easy for 
the Bolsheviki to transfer Russia’s national hatred of 
Poland into a revolutionary protest against the Allies. 

The intentions of the Bolsheviki, however, were at first 
purely defensive; only gradually the struggle against a 
Polish invasion became transferred into a drive for world- 
wide revolution. The excitement which seized the work- 
ing-classes of England, Italy and particularly Germany, 
under the influence of the Polish defeat, led the Bol- 
sheviki to believe that the hour had struck. They be- 
gan to look upon their Polish campaign as a sort of revo- 
lutionary crusade, and in consequence they sacrificed the 
military interests of the campaign to political and revo- 
lutionary considerations. Nevertheless, had it not been 
for the Congress of the Third International which took 
place at Moscow during the most critical moment in the 
Russo-Polish campaign, and the almost simultaneous bol- 
shevik revolution in Azerbaijan which revived Bolshevik 
hopes of revolutionizing the East, the crazy misjudgment 
of the world-situation and the childish blunders that were 
committed by the Bolshevik military leaders would have 
been inconceivable. 

MIcHAEL FARBMAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue other day I was talking with one of my down-town 
friends about the state of the world, and our conversa- 
tion ran along lines like these: “Yes,” he said, “the party 
is over—and it was some party while it lasted! Deflation 
is with us but it’s with the rest of the world too; and 
it will lead to sanity and health. Everybody knew that 
this adjustment had to come sooner or later, so why 
should we feel blue and discouraged? We have been 
through the same thing before, but this time we have 
a banking-system which is holding up in fine shape, and 
we shall have no money panic. Half of the known sup- 
ply of the world’s gold is in our bank vaults. Compare 


this with the situation before the war and with the present” 


situation in all the countries of Europe. Every nation 
on earth owes us money! Think of the billions of dol- 
‘lars in stocks and bonds which were held in foreign 
hands before the war, and on which we were obliged 
to pay dividends and interest. These billions are now 
in America’s strong boxes. Our dollar is the only unit 
of currency in the world which commands a premium on 


every market. This situation will continue for years. 
Our exports exceed our imports by a wide margin, and 
will do so for a long time to come. England has not 
the ships with which to keep up her pre-war trade; it is 
America who has the ships to-day, and we have the yards 
in which to build plenty more.” 


“We have the wheat,” continued my friend in a sort of 
Te Deum of Wall Street, “and the cotton and the cop- 
per, and the coal, and all the raw materials, and the 
world must buy of us or do without. Our railways have 
been given living-rates. They need everything from 
tacks to locomotives, and we own the factories which can 
supply them. Every village and city in our land is seven 
years behind in its building-programme. They require 
everything from chicken-coops to office-buildings, and 
these wants must be supplied. The automobile and tire 
business, I admit, is weak in the knees at present, but 
it will recover of course. If our foreign friends refuse 
to buy our goods or can not do so because of the ex- 
change situation, you must remember that we are years 
behind in everything in our own country, and we might 
live on our own fat for five years and put our own house 
in order, and get acquainted with each other again, and 
be all the better for it. We have the money, the credit, 
the factories, the labour, the materials, the brains, the 
initiative, and we are all natural-born optimists. Pessim- 
ism is a disease which comes from poor circulation. 
Exercise is the best cure for it. Let us all put jazz, pep, 
ginger into our efforts. We must burn the crépe and 
jump on the crépe-hangers with both feet. Let us forget 
the past five years and keep our eyes on the next five.” 


My response to this rhapsody was something like this: 
“Well, I can’t compete with mere optimism, of course. 
Optimism isn’t thought, it’s emotion. Let’s be happy, you 
say, and bond the solution of all our troubles over into 
the future. Let posterity take care of our worries— 
what has posterity done for us anyway? But sometimes 
I find myself wondering whether the future hasn’t already 
arrived! You boast that our exports!exceed our imports 
by a wide margin, and that we have the lion’s share of 
the world’s gold and raw materials and productive 
capacity, but you say nothing to show who is ultimately 
going to pay us for the goods we export. According to your 
way of thinking we must either advance credit to all the 
countries of Europe to enable them to buy our stuff—in 
other words, take our money from one pocket and put it 
in the other, while at the same time we commit ourselves 
to a guarantee of Europe’s bonded indebtedness—or we 
must gradually drain Europe of the rest of her wealth, 
until at last we have it all. Well, they are both brilliant 
ideas, and are worthy of the Mad Hatter in his most in- 
spired moments. Yet suddenly you turn right around 
and say, ‘If those wretched foreigners won’t or can’t buy 
our goods, we will sell them to ourselves—we will live 
off our own fat.’ But you seem to forget that you have 
just declared that our exports are going to exceed our 
imports ‘for a long time to come.’ Just what have you in 
mind? Both things can’t happen, you know; and it 
makes a devil of a lot of difference which does happen, 
especially to the shipping business.” 


Tuen I took the bit in my teeth and delivered a brief 
lecture on elementary economics something like this: “It 
seems to me that if business men like yourself would take 
off their rose-coloured spectacles they would see clearly 
enough that we must strive to make our imports balance 
our exports, or even exceed our exports, since Europe 
owes us so much, and can pay us only in goods. Surely 
nothing short of that will make the business situation 
really healthy. One part of the world can’t prosper at 
the expense of another part without getting into war 
sooner or later. If it is another war you are after, then 
you are going the right way to get it. To me it looks as 
if the real crépe-hangers—in a literal sense of the term— 
are you optimists who refuse to look ahead farther than 
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the end of your nose, but when you finally get caught in 
a nasty mess, you call desperately on every home in the 
country to sacrifice a son or two in a war that with a 
little plain common horse-sense could have been avoided.” 
At that we parted, and I suppose we’re both of the same 
opinion still. I know I am. 


THE score or so of pictures,gecently painted in Ireland 
and now being shown in New York at the Knoedler 
Gallery, make, I think, Mr. Power O’Malley’s third ex- 
hibition in this city. These paintings with their clouds, 
their mists, their characteristic interiors and their char- 
acteristic types, are authentically pictures of Ireland. Mr. 
O'Malley gives us neither the heroic nor the faery Ireland 
—neither the world of Mr. Jack B. Yeats with his 
wanderers and his men on horseback, nor the world of 
ZX with its opalescent lights and its luminous figures. 
What this painter gives us is Ireland literally—Ireland 
as a place where matter-of-fact men and women toil and 
live. This literalness of his is best shown in his interi- 
ors—his best work, I would venture to say. These have 
a solidity, a sense of being lived in, a sense of having 
been formed for definite usages that I have not noted in 
the work of other Irish painters. How weighty are the 
flagstones in his kitchens, how solidly his chimneys are 
built, and how deeply are his windows, his nooks, and 
his odd recesses made! Yet, although we know them to 
be literal, what an appeal to the imagination is in these 
pictures. “A Donegal Bog” shows a landscape that is 
primeval in a way that no landscape in Europe is 
primeval; the great Irish elk might still bound across 
these tussocks that are earth at its earthiest—earth that 
will ever withhold itself from men. These clouds of his 
do not depress the imagination, but raise it as Irish 
clouds often do—great masses of grey high up in the sky 
that somehow companion one. In his pictures of evening 
Mr. O’Malley shows the blue that makes Irish twilights 
lovely. He has painted in “The Misty Way” the main 
street of every Irish village, but the imagination can 
work on the figure that he sets tramping through it. 
How welcoming he is able to make the little villages seem 
with the lights at the window or under the soft glow of 
the evening star! JOURNEYMAN. 


ART. 


THE INDEPENDENTS. 


THE point at issue in judging the exhibition of the 
Society of Independent Artists, now on view at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, until 24 March, is not 
the amount of good work to be seen there, though 
considering the fact that everything that is sent in 
is exhibited, there is a fair proportion that is good. 
The question is not even whether the show repre- 
sents a majority of the workers on whom this coun- 
try must count if it is to bring forth the better art 
that we hope to see here, though if this point is 
raised the answer must be.strongly in the affirm- 
ative. The main issue is that of the method of 
getting better art-conditions in this country. 

The theory on which the Independent Society 
works, a theory which makes its exhibition so dif- 


ferent from all others, is that of the French society | 


of the same name on which the American society 
was modelled. The principle of “No jury, no 
prizes” means that anyone may exhibit and that 
no distinctions are made among the exhibitors. 
“Then any shoemaker or any stock-broker dabbling 
in art may send in his pictures and have them 
shown next to those of the serious painters?” They 
can, and they do, and their pictures are not as bad 
as many of the “serious” works of the professionals ; 
for, weak in craftmanship as most of the amateur 


things done con amore, whereas most if not all of 
the work done nowadays by men who paint solely 
to earn money is as unlovable as the other products 
of commercialism. ‘The jury exhibitions are made 
up in far larger measure of such work, the function 
of the jury being to keep things up to a “profes- 
sional standard,” not to inquire into the motives or 
talent behind the objects submitted to it. For this 
reason, the “official” exhibitions, while successful 
in keeping out the worst fatuities that one sees at 
the Independents, have also kept out the most vital 
art of the last hundred years, until the makers of 


it have become so famous outside the salons and 


academies that they have to be admitted at last— 
that is if they still care to come in. 

The importance of the no-jury exhibition is there- 
fore that it offers the public an early chance to know 
those workers who approach their art as a thing 
to respect for its own sake and not for what the 
world may say of it. The opportunity is primarily 
one for the public, for the artists have already de- 
rived their main benefit from their work by the 
mere doing of it. But they also want to play their 
part in the life of the time, to have their say as to 
its development—a far more important considera- 
tion with them than the doubtful question of mak- 
ing sales—and so they combine to assume the ex- 
pense and the effort of these exhibitions. The fact 
that the present year is the fifth in succession that 
has seen an Independent exhibition in this country 
and that the number of visitors is increasing, proves 
that the enterprise is of popular interest, and that 
here is a place where the public finds the enjoyment 
that art is meant to give. Only by drawing on the 
whole of our resources and by creating an under- 
standing between the public and the artists can we 
hope to build firmly in this country. It is not too 
much to say that, more than any other institution in 
America, the Society of Independent Artists is doing 
this in the realm of art. 

Let it be said at once that in going through a 
show of more than a thousand works, where so 
much is bound to be mediocre, there is many a 
dreary moment and that one is often glad of the 
things that are so bad that they are funny, and 
even of those that are too bad to be funny. What 
monstrous sentimentalities one finds here—inept 
allegories in paint or clay, weak maunderings about 
sunsets or broken hearts, immature student-works, 
and pitiful attempts at optical illusion by people 
who think they copy nature when they put in the 
last leaf on the tree or the last wrinkle of the skin. 
It is useful, however, to see all of these productions, 
for they are usually hidden away, and we need to 
be reminded that the side of human nature they 
express is that which is the basis of much of the 
“art” that is hung in public galleries and private 
houses; the one difference in the latter cases being 
that the works are executed somewhat more skilfully. 

Let me now record some notes of a first glance at 
the exhibition, saying even before I begin to tran- 
scribe them, that they are of the most fragmentary 
incompleteness. On such occasions it is the thing 


_that is previously known and liked that first ap- 


peals, if only through the pleasure of seeing it 
again. New talents have to be given time if we 
are to know and appreciate them. They are here; 
and if we do not wait to scan the exhibition item 
by item, in our search for new accessions to our 
strength, it is because the best encouragement to 


things are, they have at least the attractiveness of | make such a search, the earnest of its being worth 
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while for everyone interested in American art, and 
in tasting the joys of discovery, is found in such 
a selection of artists as may be noticed in this ex- 
hibition. One can take satisfaction in the thought 
that their work will compare favourably with the 
contemporary production of any country in the 
world, save only France, which stands above the 
level of comparison in modern art. 

Most of us, at the exhibition, will probably turn 
first to the work of Mr. Maurice Prendergast and in 
his joyous painting find an omen which, if it will 
only hold good for American art in general, is the 
best that could be conceived. Thirty years ago 
and more, Mr. Prendergast was treating much the 
same sort of scene as he depicts now, and with an 
exquisiteness of sentiment that one might easily 
imagine to be the mark of an artist at the close of 
his career. Yet to-day after so many years, his 
painting becomes ever more vigorous in mood; the 
tone is fuller, the design more inevitable; it is the 
art of a radiantly young spirit strengthened by un- 
tiring work. Usually when we speak of the youth- 
fulness of America it is with a thought of those 
qualities that we want to see outgrown; but in 
Mr. Prendergast’s art we have a phase of that 
youthfulness that is precious, passing as he has 
done from an art of sheer delicacy to an art whose 
‘stimulating thrill brings us into the clear atmosphere 
of the greater moderns. 

But since our curiosity at this exhibition concerns 
itself most of all perhaps with the men who are to 
represent American art in the coming years, we 
must content ourselves for the nonce with merely 
mentioning the name of Mr. Prendergast among 
those of others of his generation who have for years 
exhibited with him; but discerning visitors to the 
exhibition will not pass as hastily as I must here, 
the pictures of Messrs. Glackens, Henri, Sloan, 
T.E. Butler, Charles Prendergast, Newman and 
A. H. Maurer. 

Neither can I do more than mention the work 
from abroad which has always been a feature of 
great interest at the exhibitions of this Society. 
It includes, this year, contributions from M. Georges 
Rouault, one of the most admirable French paint- 
ers living; from M. Jacques Villon and G. Ribe- 
mont-Dessaignes, prominent among the modern- 
ists of Paris; from Sefior J. Torres-Garcia who has 
painted notable decorations in the public buildings 
of Barcelona, Sefior Ismael Smith, sculptor and 
etcher—also a Catalan; Mr. Toshi Shimizu, one of 
the best of the younger Japanese painters; and 
Mrs. Beata M. Brummer, a Swedish artist. From 
American artists abroad contributions have been 
sent to this exhibition, like those of Mr. Chaffee 
who is now in Paris and of Mr. Gardner Hale who 
is engaged on important fresco work in Florence. 
To find the work of these artists one has but to 
master the alphabetical system of hanging by which 
the American Independents supplement the French 
idea of “no prizes.” Here we have no “wall of 
honour,” or a strong or a weak group or any 
favouring of any school or individual. American 
democracy, you say—not a bit of it. As the late 
Morton Schamberg, one of the founders of the So- 
ciety, used to insist, this is anarchy, that complete 
deliverance from government, even that of major- 
ities, which is possible, perhaps, in art alone. That 
there is no relation between this and a contesting 
of the value of the classics need scarcely be men- 
tioned. 
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In the section devoted to sculpture we get per- 
haps our easiest approach to the work of the 
younger men, There are the superb decorative fig- 
ures of “Peacocks” by Mr. Gaston Lachaise that are 
soon to grace a bridge in Florida. The work of 
Mr. Trygve Hammer arrests one; Mr. Hammer is 
evolving from the robust character-study of his 
earlier portraits to a finer synthesis in his bust of a 
woman in plaster, the design of the planes giving 
possibilities of expression that the closely-followed 
detail of his older works does not even hint at. A 
parallel development is to be noted in the two paint- 
ings shown by Mr. George F. Of. The exquisite 
nuances of colour to which Mr. Of has accustomed 
us during recent years give place here to a massive 
design for which the cool tone is a happy comple- 
ment. 

I come now to a group of men in the full blaze 
of the struggle, a very well-contained blaze, some 
may perhaps be tempted to say, before the almost 
geometrical designing of Mr. Carl Kahler or the 
harsh angles and the restrained colour of Mr. A. S. 
Baylinson. Yet no pictures with as much of fineness 
as there is in Mr. Kahler’s can be produced without 
inner heat, and the phase of reticence that seems at 
first to mark the figure-painting of Mr. Baylinson 
will not deceive those who have learned from the 
earlier Cubists that their generation was determined 
to withdraw the qualities of intimacy and sensi- 
bility from the skin of the painting and implant 
them deeper in its structure. The value of the pro- 
cess is evident to any one who perceives the virile 
beauty of Mr. Baylinson’s painting, ewhile the per- 
sistence of traits we have admired in the older 
schools is perhaps more easily seen in the work of 
Mr. Charles Duncan, where the tendency towards 
a fine lyricism breaks through the mould of his ab- 
stractions. Akin to this, though from a widely dif- 
ferent personality, are the sensitive and yet sober 
water-colours of Mr. Léon Hart. The success which 
Mr. Morris Kantor achieved last year did not in 
any way tempt him to repeat himself, for if his 
strange, expressive compositions are in line with 
the work he has shown in the past, his rapid ad- 
vance in quality is only the more noticeable. In 
bringing this all too brief catalogue to an end, let 
me have the pleasure of mentioning at least one of 
the many newcomers: the work of Mr. John Xeron 
promises a very interesting addition to the group of 
the younger men. 

The Society is continuing last year’s admirable 
feature of an exhibition of contemporary work by 
American Indians, with a most impressive supple- 
ment, in the shape of a large seventeenth-century 
painting on hide by an Indian working under the 
guidance of the Mexican padres. 

In even this skimming of the exhibition without 
attempting to mention several contributions of 
ereat interest, a word must be said of the work of 
Mary Rogers, whose death last summer deprived 
this country of an admirable painter. A large group 
of her pictures is shown as a memorial of her career 
and in their beauty they will come as a surprise 
even to people who had followed her development 
year by year. This ensemble exhibition of one 
artist’s work supplies an invaluable confirmation of 
the country’s need of this Society, revealing to us 
as it does the individuals who, out of sight for the 
most of us, are doing things that make America a 
better place to live in. 

Watter Pacu. 
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IF WISHES WERE HORSES— 
Sirs: They’ve got Eugene Debs in prison and they won’t let 
him out because they say he won’t confess himself a criminal. 
Gee whiz! Are only criminals allowed their liberty? 


If I owned a spanking machine I wouldn’t keep it oiled 


after it had passed its period of usefulness, just to keep on 
spanking one poor old man who was honest enough to stand by 
his convictions and suffer for them. 

If I had spent three years and made a reputation fixing 
things so we couldn’t have any more war I wouldn’t keep a 
fellow locked up, and tell the world that if I turned him 
loose he might hinder the draft in the next war. 

If I were Eugene Debs I would be a good little Topsy and 
confess, and then when I got out I’d quiz around and find out 
the things they said I did, and do them to get square with 
myself. I am, etc., 
New York City. Dock HENDERSON. 

AN ECONOMIC SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 
Sirs: I rise to propose an economic substitute for war. My 
proposal rests on the premise—placed beyond all dispute both 
by an analysis of our price system and the facts of economic 
history—that the basis of good times is the destruction of 
wealth or the prevention of its creation. Of these two 
methods the latter has the disadvantage of being very slow. 
It has hitherto been found inconvenient and even dangerous 
to leave more than a minority of the population without em- 
ployment, and those employed have always been inconsiderate 
enough to spend their wages, thus stimulating production. It 
has, therefore, taken a long time for potential consumption to 
get far enough ahead of actual production to transform bad 
times into good. True, if the political situation were more 
stable we might be able to wait; but to-day the case stands 
thus: industrial depression has already lasted long enough to 
discredit one political party, and if it lasts much longer it 
will bring the incoming party into disrepute, and then where 
shall we be at? Moreover, the Republican party is the good 
times party and must make good on its reputation. All other 
measures failing, as there is every reason to fear they will, 
what can the Republicans do but resort to the one unfailing 
recipe for good times, to the wealth-destroyer par excellence: 
War? With a nice juicy war like the conquest of Mexico at 
their disposal, is it to be expected that the Republicans will 
prefer political annihilation? Yet it would be cynical to sup- 
pose that the party-leaders would not be willing, would not 
indeed prefer, to achieve their ends through other means than 
bloodshed. Now, in my opinion, such means fortunately exist. 

T believe it to be quite within the resources of our 
statisticians and economists to calculate to a nicety what 
percentage of the national wealth it is necessary to destroy 
in order to bring about an era of prosperity. Once this shall 
have been determined, what could be more simple than to go 
ahead and destroy it? If necessary, the units of wealth 
could be marked for destruction by lot. The owners should 
of course be compensated by government bonds bearing seven 
per cent interest—everybody, that is, except the farmers who, 
as everyone knows, are all wallowing in money. It is only 
fair, therefore, that the farmers should look for their recom- 
pense partly to heaven and partly to the benefits that will 
accrue to them from the return of national prosperity with 
high prices for everything they buy. The farmer’s capital 
wealth, i. e., anything that helps him to grow crops or raise 
livestock, should not, of course, be touched, for we are become 
a manufacturing nation and must have cheap food. His 
consumable goods only should be sacrificed to the general 
welfare. Let us then by law compel every farmer to burn 
down his garage with his car in it, break all the panes of 
glass in his house, smash up the sewing machine, kitchen 
range, piano, etc. This would naturally create a great demand 
for all these goods and yet would not handicap the farmer 
much in producing foodstuffs. Indeed, to get money with 
which to replace the destroyed articles, he would begin to 
realize the necessity of doing a real day’s work, instead of 
quitting after putting in a mere twelve to sixteen hours. 

Much thought has been expended on a moral substitute 
for war. But even supposing the substitute to be found, how 
are we to get it accepted in competition with the real thing? 
The trouble with a moral substitute is that its virtues can not 
be statistically expressed, hence it can make but a weak 
appeal to those who have the say as to whether substitute or 
real thing shall be employed. But the workings out of my 
economic substitute could, with a little sharpening of lead 
pencils, be figured out exactly and of course regulated by 
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means of the percentage to meet any given situation. There- 
fore a tangible, and I believe in most cases a conclusive, argu- 
ment could be presented to our overlords in favour of the 
ways of peace and pleasantness. I am, etc., 

East Jordan, Michigan. Frank H. Foore. 


INDIA’S PLACE IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


Sms: While many people will join Mr. Sutherland in con- 
demning the crime of Jallian Walla Bagh to which he refers 
in his letter published in your issue of 16 February, it is 
conceivable that they will not wish to emulate what Mr. 
Sutherland obviously considers to be the stupidity of certain 
English historians and politicians and to offer the evidence 
of any single crime as proof of the desirability of severing 
the British connexion with India. It is surely quite possible 
to agree with Macaulay when he said: “Of all forms of 
tyranny, I believe that the worst is that of a Nation over a 
Nation,” and yet, at the same time, to affirm that, on grounds 
of expediency, the welfare of India and Britain alike depends 
upon the two countries being equal partners in that Common- 
wealth of Nations which will be the ultimate form of what 
is now known as the British Empire. 

There are solid reasons, even on the side of India, why she 
should desire to maintain the British connexion. In the first 
place, if that connexion were broken, it is to be admitted that 
India would lie open to invasion and would probably become 
the unwilling vassal of some other State even more alien in 
race and national genius than the British, and what guarantee 
is there that that other State would recognize, in regard to 
India, the inherent right of every nation to sovereign self- 
government? In the second place, provided that India is able 
to secure the fiscal autonomy which rightly she demands, she 
is stronger financially within the Empire than she would be 
outside it. 

But, apart from what might be deemed to be material con- 
siderations, is not the true spirit of the age towards unity 
and away from separateness? That unity, in the case of 
India and England, must be, of course, one of willing co- 
operation and not of force; it can, indeed, be brought about 
only by India’s attainment of freedom and equality with Bri- 
tain, and in no other way. That is why so many English 
people (and, among official political parties, the British Labour 
party especially) decry all forms of coercion in India—the 
Rowlatt legislation, the shackling of the press, the punishing 
of men without trial—as imperilling the good-will of the 
Indian peoples. 

Mistakes in plenty have been made during the century and 
a half connexion of Britain and India, but might not the fact 
that these two nations have been linked together for so long 
a time suggest that, in the future, they shall have built to- 
gether (“the strong, concrete mind of Britain, permeated and 
illuminated by the sublime spirituality of India”) a Temple of 
Humanity in which shall be realized the essential brotherhood 
of the coloured and white children of the Aryan race? 

Freedom, then, India must have as her inalienable right and 
not by patronage from without. For, without that freedom, 
India can not take her rightful place as an equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth and thus give her strong aid to 
the task of bringing about world-federation on a basis of 
I am etc, 
New York City. Basi, P. Howe tt. 


THE WILSONIAN INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 


Sirs: I note with interest your comment in the issue of 16 
February on the outlawing of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. If my 
memory is correct, the first-named document was also for- 
bidden circulation during the war in England, whose pre-war 
position on freedom of press and speech was more pronounced 
than our own. 

Perhaps your readers would like to know that there are 
other well-known documents on the Wilsonian Index Ex- 
purgatorius, as the editors of Unity found to their sorrow in 
the summer of 1018. Unity, as many of your readers will 
know, is a liberal religious weekly, published in Chicago, whose 
forty-year record of sane support of every worthy cause that 
seeks to promote the freedom of humanity should have given 
it a right to some consideration even at the hands of a 
Burlesoned Government. Out of a clear sky the issues of 
this paper during the months of July and August, 1918, were 
held out of circulation each week as they were printed, the 
August numbers being finally released late in September and 
the July numbers being still confined in a sealed closet in 
Unity office and still being refused the mails. The labour and 
anxiety involved in unceasing attempts to get his paper 
through to his subscribers undoubtedly shortened by several 
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years the life of the loved and honoured editor, the Reverend 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose seventy and more years of devoted 
service of the highest ideals of citizenship were of no avail 
with a Government which had ceased to regard men on any 
other basis than that of their efficiency as war-promoters. 
After eleven weeks of ceaseless and apparently fruitless effort 
on behalf of the paper, Mr. Jones lived only long enough to 
glance at the first released copy of the publication, which 
arrived weeks after its date of issue. 

Needless to say no explanations of why the papers were held 
up, was forthcoming, save that they did not conform to the 
Espionage Act, nor was it pointed out what portions of the 
contents were objectionable, nor what remedy was possible. In 
sheer desperation, the editor experimented with three issues, 
two of which contained practically nothing but a series of 
essays on Browning’s “Sordello”’ written by members of the 
editor’s Browning class, and’ a long “Sordello” anthology, while 
the third issue was made up almost entirely of excerpts from 
current publications which had already passed through the 
mails. Yet even these issues were held up over a month 
before they were released. Evidently there was some official 
doubt as to Browning’s eligibility for the Index. There 
filtered through, however, from unofficial sources, word that 
among the articles which had attracted the official blue-pencil 
were included, besides the Beatitudes, the thirteenth chapter of 
Corinthians, Mark Twain’s famous jubilation over the fall 
of monarchies, a chapter from a pamphlet sold as a Red Cross 
benefit and written by a faithful supporter of the war, which 
chanced to set forth the crying evils of our treatment of 
Indians, Negroes, Filipinos and working-people—all of these 
reprinted without comment of any kind—and a copy of the 
postal sections of the Espionage Act with the official letter 
suspending the first issue of Un#ty and a brief and colourless 
statement that though other issues had been refused the mails, 
the paper would be printed each week as usual. The exact 
relationship between the reported condemnation of the 
Beatitudes and Paul’s Sermon on Love and the fact that these 
chanced to be printed without any information as to their 
authorship, was and still is, I believe, a puzzle in Untty office. 

But, after all, why should one expect an Administration 
which keeps ’Gene Debs in jail to release to its subscribers a 
paper which for forty years, including the four war-years, 
has taught with the sweetness and power of Debs’s own spirit, 
a gospel of brotherhood and love to all men? I am, etc., 
Chicago, Illinois. SUSAN QUACKENBUSH. 


OUR STANDARIZED EDUCATION. 


Sirs: More deeply seated than Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton 
seems to realize in his article in your issue of 9 February, is 
the complamt from which our school-system is suffering so 
acutely to-day. In a word, the American school is the victim 
of democracy. The American secondary-school, like the 
American college and State university, is designed by and for 
the average man who wishes his offspring to be educated 
because he is superstitious and believes in the power of some- 
thing which he doesn’t understand, viz., education. Just now, 
this is the average American’s God! Comparing the results 
gained from the worship of the One who is “featured” by 
our leading churches and from this newer one, who is 
“featured” by the schools, the average parent wisely prefers 
to hold before the eyes of his son the beauty and holiness of 
the latter deity, in order that he may live and prosper in the 
land which his father has been wise enough to choose for 
him to be born in. For Mr. Average Man wishes his son to 
be precisely like everyman’s son, and his daughter like every- 
man’s daughter, and to this end, he purposes to put these 
unfortunate youths through precisely the same process of 
bringing-up to which the youth of the entire land—a demo- 
cratic land, where everyone boasts that he is as good as his 
neighbour, and hopes that he may look and be exactly like 
him—has been subject. The way lies spread out plain before 
him: put the boy into the right hopper and he will come out 
the standardized product, ready to read the same literature 
(i.e., his “home-town’s” daily paper, and that inimitable 
journal with umpty millions circulation), go to the same 
“shows,” the same parties, belong to the same clubs and 
churches, drive the same make of car, and vote the same 
party-ticket that everyone else does. What could be simpler 
or more democratic? 

In a country where education is the accepted panacea for 
all ills, it is little wonder that there are few specialists. Take 
a little education for what ails you, is the popular treatment. 
If you happen to be unfortunate enough to have a son whose 
“symptoms” are different from those of other boys, well, that 
is hard on the son. He may not respond to the treatment, 
but you will have done your duty; you will have done as 


well by him as your neighbour has done by his son. What 
could be fairer? To be sure, if you knew anything about 
education, if you had any standards whatever by which to 
evaluate it, you might, had you begun in time, have found 
something special for your son’s peculiar type of constitution. 
But of course that is to suppose intelligence! Not having 
any such standards, you let the experts make the diagnosis, 
and the diagnosis is that the boy doesn’t fit into their system 
(which is, of course, devised for the average), and they 
prescribe a smaller school, or business. After you have tried 
the smaller school, and have found that it measures by the 
same tape as the big school and that your boy isn’t up to its 
standards, either, you let him drift into business or into that 
modern iniquity, the so-called “business college.’ 

When parents provide something like thoughtful standards 
of their own by which to measure the education their children 
are receiving, they will begin to discover that while our 
secondary-schools are good for boys and girls in the mass, 
they are very bad for boys and girls as ‘individuals; and if 
they wish their own offspring to be treated as individuals, 
and to grow up into individuals, they need to provide some- 
thing in the way of a tonic that can not be bought ready made 
according to a standard recipe, taken while you wait, and 
guaranteed to cure—everything. Furthermore, they will need 
to do something by way of providing a social life for their 
children, and this will involve that almost unheard-of hard- 
ship, staying at home in the evening. 

Mr. Eaton has given in his article a perfect picture of 
our standardized education, which cheerfully assumes that the 
average man is the only kind inhabiting our more or less 
united States, and that the average man wishes all of his 
young-ones to be adapted to an environment hostile to any- 
thing savouring of originality. But I would conjure Mr. 
Eaton and all who agree with him, don’t blame the schools; 
don’t blame the colleges; don’t blame the parents; don’t blame 
the Government! Blame that pernicious doctrine that “all 
men were created free and equal’: they weren't! I am, etc., 
Baltimore, Maryland. STANLEY ALDEN. 


BOOKS. 


THE IRISH FAIRYLAND. 


Mr. JAMES STEPHENS has been most fortunate in escap- 
ing the compulsion to exploit the success which came 
to him so quickly in the three years between the publica- 
tion of his first booklet of verse and the appearance of 
“The Crock of Gold.” He added “The Demi-Gods,” 
which definitely placed him in the front rank of living 
prose-writers, and then contented himself with an occa- 
sional little book of poems, none more beautiful than the 
last, “Reincarnations,’ though it was the merest sheaf 
of variations upon the themes of Gaelic poets. This 
slender but exquisite work was the key to the puzzle 
which was troubling those who had missed all the usual 
signs of activity on the part of an author who had ad- 
mittedly “arrived.’ Mr. Stephens was studying Irish, 
and was more absorbed in the Gaelic past than in the 
Anglo-Irish present, though he had written that lively 
diary of an onlooker in Dublin during the Easter Rising. 
One day, I remember, he announced to the disconcerted 
circle of his friends, that he was working on a new ver- 
sion of the Tdéin. Many of us had been wondering when 
“The Demi-Gods” would have a successor, but we were 
not prepared for this. A‘, exercising the privilege of the 
older guide and friend tried to dissuade him: “Standish 
O’Grady has done that for us as it can never be done 
again.” Then I spoke of Lady Gregory’s versions of the 
legends, and recalled with some trepidation the innumer- 
able re-tellings of those old tales by all sorts and condi- 
tions of Irish writers, poets and dramatists and novelists. 
It was safe to say that almost everyone had been tempted 
to make a version of some cycle or incident of the Heroic 
Period. The majority were mercifully forgotten. No 
wonder we were not elated. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Stephens disappeared to Achill, 
on the West coast of Ireland. When he returned some 
weeks later, he announced that a portion of the work was 
written, and that, as the chapters were completed, he would 
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ask some half-dozen of us to come and hear him read it. 
As the curfew laws and the darkened streets were a seri- 
ous interference with the sociable habits of Dublin, 
where, normally, life was perfectly organized for the ex- 
change of ideas and the cultivation of the art of con- 
versation, these sessions were arranged at an hour which 
would enable us to reach home before tanks and armoured 
cars took possession of the city. The first night we met 
Mr. Stephens read us his version of the beginning of the 
Tdin, and when he had finished we were vanquished. As 
the reading proceeded, week after week, our first sceptic- 
ism gave way to enthusiasm. The figures of Deirdre and 
Naisi and Conchobar lived and talked as they had never 
done since the days of the bards themselves. All the wit, 
the fantasy and the beauty which haunt the imagination 
of Mr. Stephens had vivified those scenes and people un- 
til they stood forth from the pages of his manuscript as 
the creations of the poet himself. Yet, with all this went 
a scrupulous accuracy in details of chronology and local 
colour, which was carefully checked by one of his listen- 
ers, an authority on the Irish of the period. There are 
to be five books in the Tdin of Mr. Stephens, but we had 
heard only two, when suddenly the work had to be laid 
aside, for he had been commissioned by his publisher to 
write a volume of fairy tales. When next we came to- 
gether for his readings, it was to these stories we listened, 
with a pleasure only surpassed by that inspired by the 
other work, which will be the author’s masterpiece. 

Now this volume of “Irish Fairy Tales,”* with illustra- 
tions by Mr. Arthur Rackham comes into my hands. No 
criticism of Mr. Rackham’s gifts is implied when I sug- 
gest that his pictures do not fit into the mood and atmos- 
phere of the stories. When Mr. Stephens undertook this 
book he was not content to take just the familiar and 
rather hackneyed fairy tales which have already served 
their turn in similar collections. I recall his asking me 
to tell him the names of such books, and his later con- 
fessing that he had found them useless. “I'll have to in- 
vent my own,” he said. As he was then deep in his read- 
ing of the old epics and legends, he decided to go to the 
fountain-head of all Irish story-telling and remould the 
material in a form suitable to the purpose of his publish- 
ers’ series. When his share of the work was finished, 
the book was given to Mr. Rackham, and in the result 
we have a conventional gift-book. Such publications are 
obviously intended to sell as furniture rather than litera- 
ture. At best, they are for the nursery rather than the 
library, and no great effort is usually spent upon the 
writing, which is inevitably thrust into the background 
by the illustrations. If these stories had been offered 
alone, there is no doubt that they would have attracted 
serious attention. It is certainly a pity they were not 
illustrated, at least, by an Irish artist, like Messrs. Jack 
Yeats, and Paul Henry, or by Mr. Harry Clarke, who has 
established a reputation in London as a young Irish illus- 
trator in the line of Mr. Rackham. 

As for the tales themselves, they are as unmistakably 
of the soil of Ireland, and are as essentially the creations 
of Mr. Stephens’s imagination, as “The Demi-Gods.” Like 
the poems in “Reincarnations,” these stories are the gold 
transmuted from the ore of traditional material. This 
fairyland is Irish, and were the figures from Grimm or 
Andersen substituted for Fionn, Tuan mac Cairill, or 
Mongan, the tales could not lose their nationality; they 
would not merge into that universal world of faéry where 
no national frontiers hinder the wanderings of youthful 
adventurers. They bristle with names and allusions 
which will be unpronounceable and unintelligible to other 
than Irish children. ‘Indeed, when I contrast my personal 
indifference to the usual fairy tales of my childhood with 
my delight in these stories, I begin to suspect that their 
audience «must necessarily be one of adults rather than 
children. What will a child make, for example, of such 
passages as these? 


Even the wind had ceased, and there seemed to be nothing in 
the world but the darkness and himself. In that gigantic black- 
ness, in that unseen quietude and vacancy, the mind could 
cease to be personal to itself. Tt could be overwhelmed and 
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merged in space, so that consciousness would be transferred 
or dissipated, and one might sleep standing; for the mind 
fears loneliness more than all else, and will escape, to the 
moon rather than be driven inwards on its own beii.g... . 


A storm rose, and when I looked again from my tall cliff 
I saw that great fleet rolling as in a giant’s hand. At times 
they were pitched against the sky and staggered aloft, spinning 
gustily there like wind-blown leaves. Then they were -hurled 
from these dizzy tops to the flat, moaning gulf, to the glassy, 
inky horror that swirléd and whirled between ten waves. At 
times a wave leaped howling under a ship, and with a buffet 
dashed it into the air, and chased it upward with tl?mder 


stroke on stroke, and followed again, close as a chasing?! I 
trying with hammering on hammering to beat in the wide- 


wombed bottom and suck out the frightened lives through 
one black gape. : 


“sr 


The descriptive passages in this book are many and 


beautiful, but in the precise degree of one’s admiration 
for the writing there arises a persistent doubt as to how 
far it can come within the appreciation of the children 
for whom books like this are primarily designed. Mr. 
Stephens’s power of grotesque fancy also adds to the 
effectiveness of his pictures of the strange and beautiful 
realm to which he is here a guide. In “Mongan’s 
Frenzy” the spectacle of the warriors of Ulster, perched 
in the trees to escape a flock of savage sheep, is irre- 
sistible. “They roosted among the branches like great 
birds, while the venomous sheep ranged below bleating 
terribly and tearing up the ground.” The incongruity of 
this resides largely in an association of ideas in the 
minds of sophisticated readers. Then there is the de- 


scription of Mannanan’s dog, which rescued the warriors 


from their plight: 


Now if the sheep were venomous, this dog was more ven- 
omous still, for it was fearful to look at. In body it was 
not large, but its head was of great size, and the mouth that 
was shaped in that head was able to open like the lid of a pot. 
It was not teeth which were in that head, but hooks and 
fangs and prongs. Dreadful was that mouth to look at, ter- 
rible to look into, woeful to think about, and from it, or 
from the broad, loose nose that waggled above it, there came 
a sound which no word of man could describe, for it was not 
a snarl, nor was it a howl, although it was both of these. It 
was neither a growl nor a grunt, although it was both of 
these; it was not a yowl nor a groan, although it was both 
of these: for it was one sound made up of these sounds, and 
there was in it, too, a whine and a yelp, and a long-drawn 
snoring noise, and a deep purring noise, and a noise that was 
like the squeal of a rusty hinge, and there were other noises 
in it also. 

The rhythm of this prose, the delight in words, the gro- 
tesque humour of each detail, make the reading of these 
stories, which abound in passages demanding quotation, 
a pleasure of a kind unusual in juvenile literature. The 
author has preserved the full flavour of Gaelic story- 
telling, without ever having recourse to that “Kiltar- 
tanese,” which Lady Gregory employed under similar 
circumstances. This book is a foretaste of the Tdin as 
reincarnated in the great work upon which Mr. Stephens 
is now engaged. Not that “Irish Fairy Tales’ professes 
to retell systematically the stories of the Finn cycle, from 
which this material is chiefly derived. He has simply 
taken here and there an episode, or even a hint of an 
episode, and has reconstructed a narrative by the power 
and skill and intuition of his own fantasy. 

The study of Irish and prolonged absorption in the old 
literature have heightened the colour and strengthened 
the rhythm of Mr. Stephens’s prose. His constructions 
have a delightful flavour of Gaelic: Irish forms are dex- 
terously duplicated in English; cumulative epithets are 
effectively used; yet the writing suggests no imitation of 
Synge, and its easy, unaffected beauty captivates the ear. 
The dignity and the humour of his style seem to find a 
peculiarly happy expression in the re-clothing of these 
legendary tales, and in the elaboration of those amazing 
characters and situations which were conceived by the 
genius of his race. To those interested in the develop- 
ment of Mr. Stephens, “Irish Fairy Tales’ will indi- 
cate the direction in which he is evolving, towards what 
some of us believe will be his masterpiece, and the great- 
est prose work in Anglo-Irish literature. 


Ernest A. Boyp. 
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AN HONNETE HOMME. 


Sir ARTUR QUILLER-CoucH represents a type of scholar 
which, at least since the days of Lowell and Longfellow, 
we seem simply incapable of producing in this country. 
Professor Babbitt pointed out long ago that the teaching 
of literature in American colleges has been pre-empted 
by the German-trained philologist and archeologist whose 
preoccupation is not with the humanistic side of literature, 
its relition to culture and civilization, but almost ex- 
cs ly with its linguistic (that is, in reality, its scien- 
tific) aspects. He pointed out, too, as Mr. Macy has, in 
‘his ““pirit of American Literature,” that if we turn in 
despair from these pundits, our alternative is those “ami- 
able dilettanti who illustrate the truth of Tanner’s epi- 
gram, ‘He who can, does; he who can not, teaches.’ ” 

Sir Arthur can be pigeon-holed in neither category. 
As far from the sciolist as from the pedant, he can talk 
about books and reading with all the poise of conscious 
erudition, yet engagingly, urbanely, and tactfully. He 
car, for example, in his new volume “On the Art of 
Reading,” approach the subject of Bible-study with a very 
decent reverence and yet with none of that acolytic solem- 
nity which is the manner of so many writers on the topic. 
He can burlesque, with a very deft humour, the pompous 
irrelevance of the average annotator, as in what he says 
about “L’Allegro” in the lecture on “Children’s Reading” : 

Don’t stop (1 say) to explain that Hebe was (for once) the 
legitimate daughter of Zeus and, as such, had the privilege to 
draw wine for the gods. Don’t even stop, just yet, to explain 
who the gods were. Don’t discourse on amber, otherwise 
ambergris; don’t explain that ‘gris’ in this connexion doesn’t 
mean ‘grease’; don’t trace it through the Arabic into Noah’s 
Ark; don’t prove its electrical properties by tearing up paper 
into little bits and attracting them with the mouth-piece of 
your pipe rubbed on your sleeve. Don’t insist philologically 
that when every shepherd ‘tells his tale’ he is not relating an 
anecdote but keeping tally of his flock. 

A devout student of literature, he can deprecate the ex- 
travagant and unselective catholicity of those readers for 
whom no dusty relic of long-forgotten controversy, no 
tenth-rate play or novel or sermon is too redundant to 
be crammed into their intellectual maw. “Reading,” said 
Bacon, “maketh a full man.” “And too much of it,” adds 
Sir Arthur, “makes him too full.” Indeed, it is precisely 
in selection, trained discrimination, that the art of read- 
ing consists: “with it, as with every other art, the diffi- 
culty and discipline lie in selecting out of vast material 
what is fit, fine, applicable.” 

Yes, Sir Arthur is what all this emphasis on selection 
implies—a humanist. In his aversion to pedantry, his 
sense of kinship with the eighteenth century, his esteem 
for “the common mind of civilization,” and his exalta- 
tion of What Is at the expense of What Knows and What 
Does, he is in the best sense an honnéte homme. But 
this is by no means to say that he is of a feather with 
Mr. Brownell, Mr. More, Professor Sherman, and the 
rest of our soi-disant humanists. For one thing, the 
clemency of his contemporary judgments has nothing in 
common with their intense hatred of innovation. He does 
not make the fatal error of supposing that art is a static, 
manageable thing. Alluding to vers libre he says: “Noth- 
ing is done in literature by arguing whether or not this 
or that be possible or permissible. The only way to prove 
it possible or permissible is to go and do it: and then you 
are lucky indeed if some ancient writers have not fore- 
stalled you’”—which he illustrates by a consideration of 
the poetry of Job. 

But his dissidence from our American “humanists” goes 
deeper than this. Aristocratic as he is in his critical at- 
titude, he has none of their ill-concealed distrust of po- 
litical and social democracy. He is aware that literature 
can not afford to hate and shun the profanum vulgus if 
it would avoid becoming emasculated and artificial; that 
if it have not its roots in the soil of popular sentiment 
it will be like those epiphytic plants which botanists tell 
us about—rare and delicate enough, but essentially fragile 
and impermanent. Selective literature must be; but selec- 


1“On the Art of Reading.” Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, New York: 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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tion as to its materials does not imply snobbishness as to 
its beneficiaries. “There must be no picking and choos- 
ing among the recipients, no appropriation of certain 
forms of culture to certain ‘stations of life’ with a ten- 
dency, conscious or unconscious, to keep those stations as 
stationary as possible.” Is there not a fine ring of virility 
and magnanimity in words like these? 
FReDERIC N. ArvIN, jun. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S WAY. 


SOME poets have to sweat and grind for months before 
they can pump out a few short lyrics, but their way is 
not the way of Mr. Masefield. He can do a half-dozen 
long poems without turning a hair. He has the audacity, 
the public following, and, above all, the facility—“Rey- 
nard the Fox,’ “Enslaved,” and now “Right Royal,” 
with possibly more to follow. But brass is not gold, 
though it may be made to look like it. 

With “Reynard,” Mr. Masefield opened up a vein that 
contained many perceptible streaks and glints of poetry. 
The hounds were good, the fox excellent, the scenery 
bore all the marks of wise and patient understanding. 
Though the huntsmen themselves were rather a flashy 
lot, ample amends were made by the fact that the author’s 
sympathies went obviously with the hunted. In “Right 
Royal,” a poem about a horse-race, we are given an in- 
credible horse, who wins after being left twenty lengths 
behind, an impossible rider, a race-course of lath-and- 
plaster melodrama, and a chocolate-boxy, magazine-cover 
girl in the background. All this is too much for us to 
swallow; and since it is coated over with the pale cast 
of Mr. Masefield’s latter-day pessimism, it becomes merely 
nauseating. 

I need not give instances, but here are a few that 
should suffice for any intelligent reader: 

Em prayed in her place that her lover might know 

Not to hurry Right Royal, but let him go slow; 


White-lipped from her praying, she sat with shut eyes, 
Begging help from her Helper, the deathless, the wise. 


| This rant about “Helpers,” “Watchers,” and other spook- 


material encumbers the entire poem. Doubtless, the pro- 
fessional admirers of Mr. Masefield’s philosophy will find 
in it some significance. To me, it reads like unconscious 
parody; the lowest and the least reputable form of art. 

And as men in Wisconsin driving cars in the snow, 

Butt against its impulsion, and face to the blow, 

Tossing snow from their bonnets as a ship tosses foam— 
There are dozens of images of this sort scattered through- 
out the poem. Each bears the same stereotyped, mechan- 
ical air of having been written under the deadening influ- 
ence of great fatigue: 

Man who lives under sentence sealed, 

Tragical man who has but breath 

For a few brief years ere he goes to death; 

Tragical man, by strange winds blown 

To live in crowds till he die alone, 

Came in his jovial thousands massing 

To see Life moving and Beauty passing. 
A promising enough opening, but mark, if you please, 
what follows: 

Drumming their heels on the planks below, 

They sang of Dolly of Idaho. 
To juxtapose such elements in what purports to be 
a work of art is merely to rival the exploits of the film- 
producer. What a combination do these extracts dis- 
play! Excitement, vulgarity, and platitudinous phi- 
losophy, sandwiched together on the same page. The 
begetter of “Intolerance” might well regard this neophyte 
with envy. 

Mr. Masefield’s duty is now clear. 
prompt performance of the following: 

1. He should immediately disown this poem; 

2. He should make a resolve never again to write 
about a horse; 

3. He should take a rest for two or three years. 

JoHn Goutp FLETCHER. 


It consists in the 


1“Right Royal.’ John Masefield. New York: The Macmillan Com 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 

THE tendency to pursue experiments in verse for their own 
sake, regardless of their fitness, is at the bottom of a con- 
siderable misapprehension concerning the relations between 
what one has to say and the manner in which one says it. 
It is well to be reminded that free verse has no more intrinsic 
claim to recognition for the expression of modern points of 
view than have the metrical forms, properly applied. The 
author of “Fir Trees and Fireflies,”* adhering to the metrical 
forms throughout, works them up into such a responsive ad- 
justment that they are adequate for every nuance of a keenly 
modern insight. Miss Wilson chooses themes for their vigour 
and novelty, and gives them a setting which imparts a sane, 
subtle irony. It is not a studied detachment, however, so 
much as humorous alertness which imparts a decided tang to 
her work, i Tek 


Miss Amy Lowe. and Miss-Sara Teasdale both bank their 
poetic fires against a firm, enduring and flame-resisting capital 
“TJ.” But while Miss Lowell makes this “I” a symbol—a de- 
tached centre around which cluster poetic images—Miss Teas- 
dale, on the other hand, breathes a singularly personal meaning 
into it. Miss Lowell’s “I” is anybody’s; Miss Teasdale’s is 
emphatically and indivisibly her own. Thus, in her newest 
book of poems, “Flame and Shadow,” one feels that in her 
utterances Miss Teasdale is sincerely singing herself. The 
Whitmanian inclusiveness—‘“I and the Universe are one”’—is 
not to be found in these songs, but one feels their poignancy, 
for they are the reflection of a spirit capable both of deep 
feeling and of restrained, poetic expression. Here are love 
poems of a discerning tenderness, touched with fancy. Miss 
Teasdale’s muse serves her emotions, yet without being in 
subjection to them. IBA 13 


Ir must always be a question how much the story of a shal- 
low person need be characterized by that quality itself. Cer- 
tainly the heroine of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s “Vanity 
Girl’® displays only a trvial ambition, in which her beauty 
allows her to be so easily successful that the note of strug- 
gle, which gives depth to a novel, is altogether lacking. The 
tlevotees of Mr. Mackenzie’s earlier work—the “Sinister 
Street” series—alienated as they were by “Sylvia Scarlett,” 
will find a similar cause for pique in this new novel. Of 
less scope, but in the same mood, with shrewd, tart wit, it 
depicts London life, the life of lobbies and of stage dressing- 
rooms, concentrates it all in its bright, dispassionate. hero- 
ine, and submits entertainment at least for those as désen- 
chantés as its own characters. It is on this wit and its trim 
style that the book depends entirely for its success. Jeo Me. 


Ir is not hard to understand America’s enthusiasm for “John 
Ferguson.”* None of us is so far removed from pioneer 
days and the simple life and courageous spirit of those times 
as not to feel a kinship with the indomitable old Ulsterman. 
The play is essentially the story of John Ferguson himself: 
it is a powerful presentation of a strong man’s faith. There 
is a Job-like quality in this character who holds fast to his 
belief in the midst of doubt and disaster. Himself ill, 
doomed to lose his mortgaged home, his daughter violated 
and his only son become a murderer to avenge her, he still 
can say that “God makes no mistakes.” Each of the princi- 
pal characters is finely drawn. The author shows us their 
good points and their weaknesses as well. His villains are 
not too bad, nor his heroes too good—they are real people 
who react in a natural way. The fool is somewhat to be 
regretted, as being too trite a device, though without him the 
play would perhaps be too sombre. V. MacF. 


For anything like a real knowledge of Morocco, the history 
of its tribes, its architecture, its economic conditions, we 
must have recourse to the French. French works on this 
subject are numerous and authoritative, but none of these 
has been translated into English and few are available in 
this country. Our own literature on the subject is negligi- 
ble. Mrs. Edith Wharton, however, who visited the pro- 
tectorate in 1918, has written a book® about this great Bar- 
bary State which not only provides the right sort of informa- 
tion for a traveller but stirs the imagination of the student. 
Amid its admirable descriptions of mosque and medersa and 


1“Fir Trees and Fireflies.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

2“Flame and Shadow.’’ 
Company. 


Carolyn Crosby Wilson. New York: 


Sara Teasdale. New York: The Macmillan 


3“The Vanity Girl.” Compton Mackenzie. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

4“John Ferguson.”’ St. John G, Ervine. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

mae Morocco,” Edith Wharton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

ons, 


its dramatic tales of the “Golden Age of Piracy” and palace- 
building, the author strikes deep into the heart of these 
shrouded races. Admittedly her writing is not sustained 
evenly at this high level: it is like a swaying torch that 
sends its rays flashing into the night. But because of these 
flashes the book has a distinct value, rarely associated in 
our minds with books of travel. BoB, se 


An author who deliberately makes his heroine gauche, ugly, 
unintellectual, and devoid of charm and then exposes her to 
a particularly blasting array of the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, must be a thorough stoic if he is to avoid 
playing fairy-godmother to his luckless Cinderella. Mr, Hugh : 
Walpole in “The Captives’* is too sympathetic to attain this 
high impartiality. Maggie, utterly ignorant of life and too 
shy to express her changing emotions, is suddenly transformed 
and, miraculously sure of herself, breaks away from all that 
has confined her energies and marked her out for tragedy. 
This arbitrary “triumph of life’ is as unconvincing as the 
equally arbitrary plunge towards death through the discovery, 
by some undisclosed means, of the daily meetings of Maggie 
and Martin. The introduction of Mr. Walpole’s inevitable 
Trenchards, wholly out of place in such a tale, and the flimsy 
evidence on which Martin convicts himself of the murder of 
his father, are further examples of faulty construction. Having 
committed the original sin and turned aside the natural march 
of events through too great tenderness for his principal 
character, he seems to have given scant attention to his plot, 
concentrating his efforts on the creation of atmosphere, and 
on character-drawing. This is most adroitly done. Even 
Maggie and Martin, though condemned to puppethood, come 
to life for a while in their love scenes. But, above all, there 
is Aunt Anne. Her portrayal is the book’s great achievement. 
An unforgettable figure, she stands out with sad, compelling 
intensity from the drab background of the tale and, by the 
force of her character alone, makes it one of the novels that 
no reader can afford to neglect. JeuSaeNe 


Miss IpA FARNELL’S selection of Spanish prose and poetry’ 
in English translation, accompanied by critical and illustra- 
tive comment, reveals her as distinctly more gifted as a 
translator than as a critic. The book includes passages from 
the old and new literature of Castile, traversing the long 
road from the Archpriest of Hita, whose eye was always open 
for a pretty maid, to Francisco Villaespesa, who began as a 
disciple of Dario and has but recently initiated a dramatic 
cycle of which Simén Bolivar is the central figure. The 
translator does not hesitate to offer material that has already 
appeared in well-known versions (for example, the excerpts 
from Valera’s novel “Pepita Jiménez,” and Campoamor’s 
“Tf I Only Could Write!”); nor are her selections always 
most characteristic of the author under consideration. Cam- 
poamor should surely have had a page or two for his piquant, 
worldly-wise shorter pieces; the excerpt from Blasco Ibafiez’s 
“La Bodega,” though intrinsically good, is not the real 
Blasco; as for the poems from Dario, it is perhaps of neces- 
sity that they lose more than most poetry by the change 
from one tongue to another. Despite these shortcomings, 
however, there is ample compensation. Particularly in the 
versions of the older writers, Miss Farnell is felicitous in 
phrase, line and word. In the introductory paragraphs that 
precede the versions from each author, she now and again 
drags in a reference to the late war, as if, in order to intro- 
duce the Spaniards to the English-speaking public, it were 
needful to do so at the expense of the important Germans 
who have helped to create the literature of their country; and 
although she is opposed to thesis-literature, she finds it pos- 
sible to admire Nifiez de Arce when he takes what she con- 
siders to be the right side of the conflict. On the whole, as 
a critic, her outlook is fairly liberal; as a translator she is 
best when dealing with the older works. I. G. 


EX LIBRIS. 


Tue biography of Poe got a wrong start immediately 
after his death when Griswold slandered him or at least 
put a false emphasis on certain aspects of his character. 
Since then, every book about Poe has had an argument- 
ative tone, a defensive spirit, which in a way is as un- 
fair to Poe as was the first misrepresentation. One some- 
times feels like crying: “For heaven’s sake read his work 
and let the man alone!” Yet it is not possible to let Poe 
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alone if you have once looked into his life; his story is 
one of the fascinating chapters of literary history. Pro- 
fessor Smith says that his book, “Edgar Allan Poe, How 
to Know Him,” is an attempt to substitute for the travesty 
the real Poe, to suggest at least the diversity of his inter- 
ests, his future-mindedness, his sanity, and his humanity.” 
On the whole, Professor Smith’s attempt is successful 
and he does help us to realize Poe’s personality, “that 
co-ordination of thought and mood and conduct, of social 
action and reaction, of daily interest and aim,” which Pro- 
fessor Smith justly says, “finds no portrayal in the biog- 
raphies of Poe.” 


Ir is an odd fact that after Griswold two of the more 
authoritative biographers of Poe did not like him. One 
was Richard Henry Stoddard; the other, Mr. George 
E. Woodberry. Neither one, I suspect, chose Poe as a 
congenial, or even as an interesting subject. The task 
of writing his biography seems to have fallen to both men 
as a literary chore; to Stoddard as an official critic who 
knew Poe, and to Mr. Woodberry as a rising young man 
of literary talent who thirty years ago was selected by 
the editor of the “American Men of Letters” series to 
write the life of Poe. Of course, Mr. Woodberry is a 
competent workman. When, in the year of Poe’s centen- 
nial, he enlarged his “Life” to two volumes, he put to- 
gether in a judicial, objective style probably all the facts 
that we need to know. But his esthetic judgments are at 
best unsympathetic. It may be that the lyric “To Helen” 
has been overpraised, though it is difficult to understand 
how there can be too much praise for a masterpiece. And 
when Mr. Woodberry says of our American writers that 
they were concerned “not with the transitory, but the 
eternal; and, excepting Poe, they were all artists of the 
beautiful,’ we seem to have an example of that sort of 
moralistic zsthetics which sounds lofty but is only bosh. 
“Tf Poe was not an artist of the beautiful,’ Professor 
Smith asks, “what was he an artist of?” 


THAT is a good, sensible question and Professor Smith’s 
answer, if not as eloquent as some things that have been 
written by Poe’s European admirers, is sound and ap- 
preciative. If it be an American tendency to overrate our 
national men of genius, we have certainly not displayed 
that tendency in relation to the American writer who 
more than any other has captured the imagination of 
Europeans, for undoubtedly the finest criticism of Poe has 
come from our brethren overseas. Stoddard had but a 
grudging sense of Poe’s merits and ends his account 
with a remark which contains a partial truth but which, 
although it is quoted from Dr. Johnson, is a flat anti- 
climax: “All that can be told with certainty is that he 
was poor.” There seems to be a good deal more to tell 
than that, and indeed, the implications of Poe’s poverty, 
as it affected the artist, are better expressed by Stoddard 
himself when he says that Poe “wrote with fastidious 
difficulty, and in a style too much above the popular level 
to be well paid.” 


AMERICAN criticism of Poe is thick with moralisms. Thus 
Lowell wrote: “As a critic Mr. Poe was esthetically de- 
ficient . . . he seemed wanting in the faculty of perceiv- 
ing the profounder ethics of art.” But, we may well ask, 
what is “the profounder ethics of art,’ and who, except 
a New England preacher, wants: to be bothered with it 
in lyric poetry? Poe always focused his attention on 
beauty, on excellence of workmanship, both in the work 
of other craftsmen and in his own. The Scottish critic, 
Mr. John M. Robertson, seems to be nearer the truth than 
Lowell when he says that Poe “has left a body of widely 
various criticism which, as such, will better stand critical 
examination to-day than any similar work produced in 
England or America in his time.” I am glad to see that 
Professor Smith regards Mr. Robertson’s essay on Poe 
as “the ablest brief treatment in any language.” The only 
exception, which Mr. Robertson himself would be the 
first to make, is the essay by the French critic Emile Hen- 
nequin. 


But Professor Smith does not quite escape American 
moralism in his effort to accentuate Poe’s virtues. He 
makes too much of Poe’s interest in religion, which was 
surely nothing but a purely intellectual and critical in- 
terest, and his recurrent emphasis on Poe’s Americanism 
is too tiresomely patriotic even for a professor in the 
United States Naval Academy. Poe was keen for the 
best interests of American literature, zealous in search- 
ing out any note of promise in a new poet and in point- 
ing to the weak spots in men of acknowledged talent. He 
sometimes exhibits a kind of local Southern patriotism 
which does not much interest us now. But, on the whole, 
he was detached from the issues of politics, an unlocalized, 
almost disembodied genius whose apparition in the United 
States of America is still an endless wonder to European 
critics. 


ONE possible influence of Poe’s environment on his art 
Professor Smith is, so far as I know, the first to point 
out; and it is a very valuable suggestion, even if it can 
not be thoroughly proved. In Virginia, more than in any 
other American State, the English and Scots ballads 
survive by oral tradition. It is possible that as a child 
Poe heard these ballads recited or sung, and from them 
derived his sense of refrain and repetition. To the in- 
fluence of the ballad Professor Smith adds the possible 
influence of plantation melodies as “subsidiary sources 
of Poe’s lyrical technique.” He is certainly right in 
thinking that Poe’s originality consists not in the con- 
tribution of a new form to poetry but in his individual 
development of forms already established. His charm re- 
sides in the colour of his words rather than in the shape 
of his stanzas. But of course the two things are insepar- 
able and whoever tries to analyse them is hopelessly 
baffled. Poe’s own attempt to explain how the trick is 
done is far from explaining it, and if he could not ex- 
pound in prose the secret of paetry, nobody can. 


For Poe was first and always a critic, inquisitive of 
methods, and making his effects with cool calculation. 
Even if his tales of horror no longer give us the “creeps,” 
they will always give anyone who cares about writing, 
that shiver of pleasure which comes when we watch a 
dexterous craftsman at work. Professor Smith calls Poe 
the “father of the short story,’ but he came too late to 
be credited with such paternity. After all, Boccaccio 
and whoever made “The Arabian Nights” lived long be- 
fore Poe, and in Poe’s stories are evident traces of old 
tales of magic and mystery. What Poe did was to ration- 
alize the short story so highly, in some cases, as to sacri- 
fice the illusion of spontaneity which is one of the merits 
of a tale that seems to tell itself. 


WirTH the purpose of suggesting the range of Poe’s in- 
tellectual interest and of classifying some of his miscel- 
laneous work that does not fall into certain obvious 
groups, Professor Smith has adoptéd the term “frontiers- 
man.” The image evoked by that word somehow does 
not fit Poe. He was, in a sense, an explorer of ideas, 
and he had a genuine gift for philosophy which he did 
not live to develop. We could spare many of his short 
stories rather than lose “Eureka.” If it is not profound 
philosophy and if it did not solve the riddle of the uni- 
verse, it is profound in its beauty, a prose poem. Poe’s 
science is obsolete, no doubt, and even in the science of 
his day he was little more than an amateur. But the mark 
of sheer intellect is on every page. An amazing mind! 
He succeeded in all forms of literary art which he tried. 
If the poet or the critic or the short-story writer should 
be obliterated, there would still remain a man of genius. 
Joun Macy. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“The Wisdom of the Chinese,” edited, with an introduction, 
by Brian Brown. New York: Brentano’s. 

“The Charles Men,” by Verner von Heidenstam, New York: 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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Baby’s second summer 


Ir used to be a popular belief among young parents that the second summer was 
a particularly difficult hurdle for baby to jump, but in the illumination with which 
scientific investigation has flooded the world of late, the mother of to-day has dis- 
covered that this superstition, like most others, disappears upon the application of 
ordinary intelligence. The Freeman — 52 weeks old to-day — is an infant only in 
point of time: the comment most frequently heard in the last year has been upon its 
startling maturity, though nobody has suggested this unkindly as if the FREEMAN were 
afflicted with premature old age or as if it were a phenomenon like Lao-Tsze who 
was born at the age_of 70. 


This paper faces its second year: it has no qualms or fears, and it is buoyed in 
its self-confidence by the never-ending confirmations from its friends and the nature 
of the criticisms that come from its unfriendly critics. It was said of Grover Cleveland 
that he was loved for the enemies that he made: so be it of the FREEMAN. The 
second year (which includes the dire second summer) will be our period of fulfillment. 
We listen to the echo of our modest fanfare of a year ago. We examine the restrained 
promises that brought us so many supporters, and we feel that the bargain has been an 
honest one. Everybody was astonished at the quality of No. 1 of the Freeman, yet 
there has been no issue since then but has evoked the comment from one or more 
persons, that 7¢ was the best number of all. 


Well, what we have done 52 times we can do many more times. We believe, 
with our friends, that the FREEMAN is more than a weekly aggregation of well-written 
articles: that it is becoming an integration of radical idealism; indeed, that it is becom- 
ing to a widely-scattered, heterogeneous population what an Academy is to a small 
homogeneous country. 


Soundly based, intelligently conceived, unfettered by prejudice (as nearly as that is 
humanly possible), the paper proceeds confidently. Teething, colic, sour milk—such 
matters are inevitable, but the infant’s powers of resistance cannot be tested without 
those adventures. The FREEMAN invites you to watch it grow—in circulation and 
influence—during its second year, and thanks you for your loving interest during the 
twelvemonth now past. 


THREE incidental thoughts: 1). We need fresh milk. That is to say, you whose subscrip- 
tion expires this month are invited to renew. 

2). Why not preserve a record of the newcomer’s development? Bound volumes of 
the FREEMAN will give you as much pleasure as the single copies do. We can supply Vol. I, 
(Nos. 1-26), substantially bound in cloth for $10.00, and in a few weeks we will be able 
to furnish Vol. II, (Nos. 27-52) for $7.50. Or, if you wish to bind your own back num- 
bers we can refer you to a New York City binder who will do the job for $4.25 per volume. 

3). An index to Vol. II will be ready at once. A copy will be sent to all libraries, 
and to any other readers free on application. 


It isn’t polite to ask for birthday presents, but if you want to give further 
substantial evidence of your support, and if you have a friend who needs 
the weekly joy that the FREEMAN brings, why not kill two birds with 
one check and make the anniversary a happy one for your friends and for 
the FREEMAN ? 


Tue FREEMAN, INc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 138th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription for one year beginning with No......... 
Send free sample copies to the names on the list which I enclose. 
Please send me..5.....% copies Vol. I at $10.00 
" pet Wt ean Pe Seo" NVole Lat $750 
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AND ADDRESS 


Price of the FrermMan: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 
issues, $1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign coun- 
tries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. 


FB. 3. Quan 


